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—— THE HILLZINE WITH THE SIZE 13 CARBON FOOTPRINT ! —— 


I'M SURE THERE. 
USED TO BE A 
CRACKING VIEW 
OF THE CUILLIN 
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Wainwrights and wrongs 


AFTER CRAWLING OVER the summit of Haystacks in a strong 
and gusty west wind, the sun appeared and | sat alone by the 
side of Innominate Tarn to ponder life and death and Alfred 
Wainwright. It was 17 January 2007, exactly 100 years since 
he was born. The centenary was receiving a fair amount of 
publicity on the local radio and | expected crowds of people to 
visit the tarn. Although | know that | was neither the first nor 
the last person there on this day, | was astounded to traverse 
the hill without meeting or even sighting another soul. 

To be there alone was a very special privilege, in keeping 
with AW's words from the end of Fellwanderer. 


“a last long resting place by the side of Innomi- 
nate Tarn, on Haystacks, where the water gently 
laps the gravelly shore and the heather blooms 
and Pillar and Gable keep unfailing watch. A quiet 
place, a lonely place. | shall go to it, for the last 
time, and be carried: someone who knew me in life 
will take me and empty me out of a little box and 
leave me there alone.” 


Nowadays it is rare on any day of any year to enjoy this 
place in solitude. And of course AW himself must take some of 
the blame for the over-popularity of the Lakeland hills and of 
Haystacks in particular. However, | am hardly in a position to 
grumble about this. Despite first visiting and falling in love 
with the area at the age of 13, expeditions were mainly confin- 
ed to honeypot hills such as Helvellyn and Scafell Pike before 
acquiring the seven Wainwright guidebooks almost as soon 
as they were published. 

There was talk at one time of renaming the tarn as Wain- 
wright Tarn, but thankfully this idea was dropped and it re- 
mains innominate. Instead, a memorial window, looking out to 
Haystacks, was installed in Buttermere church, an idea which 
seems far more appropriate, despite AW’s apparent lack of any 


interest in religion. Some folk, however, cannot resist plaques, | 


and one has now appeared at the tarn itself: “To the memory 


of A.W. from J & S two grateful fellwalkers”. Is this really for | 


AW, or to “immortalise” J & S? Hopefully it will be removed in 
accordance with National Park policy. Just imagine if every 
grateful fellwalker erected a memorial there! 

The sun disappeared and wind whipped up the water. A 
hailstorm rattled in, complete with thunder and lightning. How 
AW would have ‘loved this display of the grandeur of the fells 
and of the insignificance of the walker who hastened ner- 
vously off the hill. In a couple of minutes the landscape was 
transformed into a true winter scene, one which perhaps AW 
may not have enjoyed very often.as | believe he walked only in 
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the summer when the buses from Kenda! were operating. Now 
there are buses and walkers all year and my solitary ramble 
was a rare and precious treat. | descended through Warnscale 
Bottom and arrived back at the car well pleased with the 
walk — but sadly found not one bit of grit in my boots. 

Pictures of this ascent of Haystacks can be found at 


www.madaboutmountains.com/70117.htm AnaRawier 


Ed. — Further to Ann’s point about the plaque being there to 
immortalise “J & S”, the autographing of the thing surely pro- 


| vides a hefty indication of the motivation for putting it there in 


the first place. (There’s a photograph of it on Andrew Leaney’s 
Lakeland Fells site at www.leaney.org/lake_district_walk. 
php?walk_id=653) /f there do have to be plaques anywhere 
up top — and surely the Innominate Tarn one is at the in- 
appropriate end of the scale — then unsigned plaques, where 
the people who installed it remain unknown, would seem to be 
less bad than self-centred look-at-me signed ones such as this. 

Re AW not having often been on the fells in winter, there 
are a few snowy scenes to be found in the Pictorial Guide 
— see, for instance, Clough Head 1, Fairfield 14 and Hart 
Crag 4 in The Eastern Fells, High Street 14 in The Far East- 
ern Fells, and Pike o’ Blisco 4 in The Southern Fells. For the 
most striking of these, turn to Dow Crag 12, also in The 
Southern Fells — fourth book in the series and the one which 
sees AW into his stride and in near-total control of his art. If 
forced to nominate the most accomplished book ever publish- 
ed on British hillgoing, | would plump for this. The whole series 
is wonderful, but The Southern Fells feels like its highpoint. 

The Wainwright Society, www.wainwright.org.uk, reports 
that a cub scout named Jordan Ross completed a round of 
the 214 Wainwright fells on 24 October at the age of nine 
years seven months 17 days. By way of comparison, the 
youngest known Munroist, Lynn Batty, was aged 11 years 253 
days when she completed on Slioch, 17/11/95. 


Outlets: Nevisport and Tiso, plus 
Glasgow: Footprints, 32-34 Woodlands Rd 
Peebles: Out+About, 2 Elcho St Brae 
Aboyne: Hilltrek, Ballater Rd 
Inverness: Ottakar’s, Eastgate Centre 
Kingussie: Paper Shop 

Aberfeldy: Munros, 1 Bridgend 
Pitlochry: Munros, Unit 2, Atholl Rd 
Glen Coe: Clachaig Inn 

Onich: Corran Inn 

Kinlochleven: The Ice Factor 
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Phone TAC: 01786 450047 

email: theangrycorrie @ googlemail.com 
webTAC: http://oubl.ac.uk/org/tacit/tac/ 
The Angry Superstore (books, T-shirts 
etc) see TAC69 pi2. Available back- 

TACs: TAC4, 6, 10-13 (just two each 

of these four), 16, 19, 24, 33, 41-47, 
49-54, 56-69 (just one copy of TAC61). 
£1 each incl. p&p, £5 for six—ten, £8 for 
11-18, £11 for 19+. Six-issue sub: £9. 


Tyndrum: Green Welly Stop 

Skye: Cioch Direct, Struan 

Carlisle: Freetime, 1-2 Market St 
Keswick: Needle Sports, 56 Main St 
Good to have the Corran Inn on the outlets 
list — see www.corraninn.co.uk Andy 
Ross et al are also the people behind the 
www.mwis.org.uk mountain weather fore- 
casts. 


Printed by Clydeside Press, 37 High St, 
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MUCH HAS CHANGED in the Masetoeaey yare 
since TAC first appeared in 199]: the boom in gear and 
guidebooks, the steady increase in paths and erosion, the 
rise of bunkhouses and independent hostels, the decline 
in the up-glen SYHA sector. All these have been discuss- 
ed here and elsewhere, but one significant change in 
Munro methodology seems to have passed pretty much 
unnoticed: how people go about tackling the wonderful- 
but-daunting Skye Munros. 

Munrobagging climbers tend to do the whole ridge in 
one go, or at least in sizeable chunks, just as they al- 
ways have done and always will do. For others, it used to 
be a case of picking at the Cuillin piecemeal, as conditions 
and confidence allowed, roping in a climber friend for 
the trickier bits and repaying them with a few drinks 
afterwards. In recent years, however, more and more peo- 
ple are hiring commercial guides — there are half a 
dozen Skye-based ones to choose from for starters. 

It is now quite common to “clear out” the Cuillin in a 
single trip, rather than the old approach of siege tactics 
spread over years or even decades. This in turn means 
that a lot of people get Skye “out of the way”, in Munro- 
bagging terms, far earlier in their campaign, bei oft- 


‘Gibson Fleming — : 
Completed on Maoile Lunndaidh, 19 June 4990 


I climbed Bruach na Frithe (Munro no.138 for me) on my 
first visit to Skye with my wife Sheila in 1976, and Sgurr 
nan Gillean along with club colleagues at the May weekend 
in 1977. Neither time was with a rope, but I was aware of 
the exposure on Sgurr nan Gillean. I did not return to 
Skye until May 1988, by when I had done 265 Munros. A 
friend suggested I wouid be better off with a guide, so I did 
all the Munros in six days with Gerry Ackroyd and was 
only roped on the steep side of the Inaccessible Pinnacle 


— although Gerry always had a rope with him, just in | 


case. The weather was mostly fine with only two days of 
clag. The best day was undoubtedly the In Pinn followed 
by Sgurr Mhic Choinnich, along Collie’s Ledge to Sgurr 
Thearlaich, up Sgurr Alasdair then down the stone shoot. 

I completed my Skye Munros on Am Basteir, which I 
found the most nerve-racking, being very aware that one 
slip on the descent would be my last. So three trips over 
12 years. Glamaig in 2005 was my third-last Corbett, but no 
Skye Munros have been climbed since 1988. I still have two 
Skye Grahams to do and wonder if Marsco or Beinn Dearg 
Mhor will be left until near the end of those. Like my friend 
Donald Shiach, who had suggested hiring Gerry Ackroyd, 
for me, the thought of doing the Skye Munros twice pre- 
cluded doing the Munros twice — and anyway I prefer doing 
new hills rather than repeating them (Dumgoyne excluded). 


Matt Rendle 
Completed on Sgurr na Sgine, 18 September 2006 


I didn’t end up hiring any guides to tackle the Cuillin. Ear- 
ly scrambles with my dad progressed to tentative climbs with 
friends at university, and Skye was the next logical step. 
Overall, seven successful days were spent on the Skye Mun- 
ros (four of which saw us carry and tie on to a rope at some 
stage), on three trips spread over four years. 

My first visit was with three friends in September 1999 and 
my first Skye Munro, Sgurr Alasdair, was no.144. The plan- 
ned traverse to the In Pinn saw us mistake a horrible, loose 
groove for King’s Chimney, which lay further to the left. An 


en eorsa the 150 ne is aeeched By contrast, tabs ap- 
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proach adopted by the Ed (a non-climbing, nervous- 
scrambling, not-to-be-rushed bagger) has left him feel- 
ing rather old-fashioned. Strictly speaking, the Ed does 
not fit the sample here, being still a few eggs short of 
his Munro basket, but he has (between 1986 and 2005) 
climbed all the Skye ones. A rope was used twice, on the 
In Pinn (dry and sunny) and on Sgurr Mhic Choinnich 
(wet but clearing), and a commercial guide was never 
contemplated, as the safety aspect was covered by a 
friend from the Skye MRT. (Thanks, Kevin.) Quite how 
many trips this entailed is lost in the mists of the isle it- 
self, but it included several intended Cuillin raids aban- 
doned due to poor weather. There have also been outings 
to the Red Cuillin, Trotternish, and less celebrated corners. 

So is this desultory type of approach really on the de- 
cline? To test the thesis, six Munroists were asked the 


| following questions: For how many (if any) of the Skye 
Munros did you employ a guide? How often did you tie 
on a rope? How many trips to Skye did it take before the 
12 hills were chalked off? Can you recall what numbers 
in the round your first and last Skye Munros were? Here 
is what they said. 


Ue. VA A (ly 


unpleasant struggle up Sgurr Mhic Choinnich ended the day. 
The rest of the week was spent dodging the rain on lower 
hills. An attempt on the Bla Bheinn—Clach Glas ridge was 
abandoned in heavy rain, although Bla Bheinn itself was later 
climbed in thick mist by an easier route. 

Two of us returned in May 2001 but didn’t fare much better. 
The In Pinn and Sgurr na Banachdich proved straight- 
forward, but not enjoyable in the mist and rain, particularly 
given the rising wind. The only other foray onto the ridge — 
Sgurr nan Eag — also gave us a soaking. 

Ambitions had changed by the final trip, June 2002. Where- 
as we had always wanted to complete the Munros, growing 
confidence and experience (especially in the Alps) encour- 
aged us to attempt the whole ridge in one go. We were even 
there in good weather for once. A preparatory ascent of 
Pinnacle Ridge and a traverse of Am Basteir and Bruach na 
Frithe was followed next day by a scramble around Sgurr 
a’Ghreadaidh and Sgurr a’Mhadaidh. The Bhasteir Tooth 
gave us a nasty surprise, though: apparently it’s generally 
known that an abseil straight off the top doesn’t reach the 


; bottom with a 50m rope, but we found out the hard way! 


Nevertheless, we were ready: on 7 June 2002 we started at 
2:50am from Glen Brittle. Initially all went well, including my 
last remaining Skye Munro, Sgurr Dubh Mor (no.184 in my 
round). Trouble duly struck at the Thearlaich-Dubh gap. I 
led this and found it tiring in boots: polished with little to 
stop a fall back into the gap. Further delays came with route- 
finding problems at Bidein Druim nan Ramh, and the final 
straw was rain just before An Caisteal. We didn’t think we 
would be able to climb Naismith’s Route on the Tooth, given 


i 


rain and tiredness, and didn’t fancy a circuitous route around. 
So we admitted defeat, left the ridge via a rubble-filled gully 
and trekked back to Glen Brittle — 18 hours car-to-car. 

I haven’t been back since, but writing this makes me think 
that I’ll give my friend a call — perhaps another attempt on 
the traverse is in order... 


Janet Munro [ 
‘Completed on Ben tomend 24 November 2002 


I employed a commercial guide for eight of the Skye Munros. 
The other four — Sgurr Alasdair, Bla Bheinn, Bruach na Frithe 
and Sgurr na Banachdich — I did with my husband Lindsay. 
Although he had previously climbed all the Skye Munros, he 
was reluctant to take me up some of the trickier ones, having 
witnessed me take a nasty tumble on Beinn Chabhair a few 
years earlier. In his opinion I needed “professional help”! 

I was a bit apprehensive at the thought of hiring a guide 
unknown to me, and put the idea on the backburner, as I 
would need to find someone whom | felt I could trust. Then 
in July 2001 some friends who were nearing their own com- 
pletions arranged a guide (Paddy McGuire) for various Cuil- 
lin peaks, so I thought it would be a good idea to join them 
for some of the time. On the first day they had arranged to 
do Sgurr nan Eag and Sgurr Dubh Mor. This gave me confi- 
dence in Paddy, so while most of the group had a rest the 
following day, three of us arranged to do the In Pinn with him. 
Strong winds prevented this, so Paddy and I ended up doing 
Sgurr a’Ghreadaidh and Sgurr a’Mhadaidh on a one-to-one 
basis — the other two dropped out having already done these. 
Climbing out of An Dorus was rather tricky for someone with 
short legs, and a rope was used on two or three occasions, 
particularly coming back down into An Dorus in heavy rain. 

The following day, one of my friends had booked Paddy for 
Sgurr Mhic Choinnich, so I went along for that as well. The 


rope was used briefly a couple of times, but we were encour- | 


aged to walk up the slabby bits unassisted. The weather was 
misty to start with, then a brilliant clearance near the summit. 


booked another guided trip in the hope of doing the In Pinn. 
On waking to a misty morning ] assumed the plans would be 
changed, but Paddy was happy to stick to the main objective 
on the proviso that we went up the east ridge of the Pinnacle, 
as the rock would be too wet for the more direct ascent up the 
western side. A rope was used for this! 

In August 2002 I booked Paddy for my remaining Cuillin 
Munros: Am Basteir and Sgurr nan Gillean. I agreed that a 


couple of other people could join us, and we climbed Am | 


Basteir first. The rope was used to abseil off the awkward step 
and then to reascend it. On the west ridge of Sgurr nan Gill- 
ean the rope was used for the ascent of a chimney and a 
tricky gap and bulge where the gendarme used to be. This was 
yet another misty day on the Cuillin, but when you book a 
guide in advance you really have to resign yourself to the fact 
that you might not get wall-to-wall sunshine. For three of the 
hills I did with Lindsay we managed to pick sunny days, but 
Sgurr Alasdair had been misty from Coire Lagan upwards. 
So I hired a guide for two-thirds of the Skye Munros, with 
a rope being used occasionally. Total number of trips to the 
island was seven, with nine hill days. My first Skye Munro, 


| Lottie Gregory — 


Sgurr Alasdair on 21 June 1998, was no.59 on my list; my 
last one was Sgurr nan Gillean on 27 pes 2002, no. oi 


Graham Benny ee, : : 
Completed on Beinn | na cp 7 November 4992 


I have probably been luckier than most in my visits to Skye, 
having always managed to do something on the hills, al- 
though not exclusively of Munro standard. I have been sun- 
burnt, soaked and scared witless, but every outing was an 
expedition with a story to tell afterwards. 

My introduction to the Skye Munros in 1972 was a solo 
effort on Sgurr Alasdair via the Sgumain/Ciche stone shoot 
and the chimney to the right of the “mauvais pas”. This was 
early in my bagging career, at no.50 in my list, but I had been 
doing a lot of easy climbing beforehand so felt quite com- 
fortable on the rock — although I failed to find the way off 
the north end of Sgurr Thearlaich and had to retreat to the 
Great Stone Shoot. There was still runnable scree in it in 
those days: it took just 11 minutes to Lochan Coire Lagan. 

Back at the lochan next day the mist was right down, but I 
bumped into a strange pair who had a rope (of sorts) and 
wanted to do the In Pinn. The older guy claimed to have been 
in Raven’s Gully on the Buachaille with Chris Bonington, 
while his companion was a teenage novice with 1970s bell- 
bottomed jeans. I showed them the correct stone shoot and 
tagged along. The Pinnacle was dripping, so we continued 
along the ridge, finally descending off Sgurr a’Mhadaidh: 
three more Munros with an unnecessary bit of ropework 
somewhere on Sgurr a’Ghreadaidh and rapidly diminishing 
confidence in my companions. (At the Pinn, Bonington’s pal 
had wanted to go down a greasy basalt dyke towards a 400m 
face. | managed to convince him against it, although he was 
adamant that a compass was useless on Skye. He also had a 
habit of lobbing stones off the side of the ridge and listening 
for how long it took before they hit something solid.) 

Two days later the weather improved again — the afore- 


| mentioned sunburn day — and I managed Sgurr nan Gillean, 
My next available holiday was in September that year, and I | 


in spite of taking an “interesting” route into the upper corrie. 
Next year saw an easy day on Bruach na Frithe, followed by 
Sgurr Dubh Mor and Sgurr nan Eag, where I was having my 
pieces at the cairn when the mist dropped to reveal a cloud 
sea below me and a higher cairn 100 metres away! The first 
of many failures on Sgurr Mhic Choinnich, tantalisingly 
close to the summit in a damp wind, finished that campaign. 

On the next few trips I went back with mates and tended 
to attempt harder things, eg the Clach Glas—Bla Bheinn tra- 
verse (where the rope came in handy in a couple of places) 
and Am Basteir in 1978, where the rope gave confidence to 
one of the non-climbers. But conditions on the In Pinn and 
Mhic Choinnich knocked us back each time. It took until 
1990, ten trips and nos.241 and 242 on my list, to claim these 
last two peaks, only genuinely needing a rope on the In Pinn. 

I’ve done them all at least twice now, but (un)fortunately 
some pre-dated my first completion so I still have seven to 
repeat — including the In Pinn and Sgurr Mhic Choinnich! 
I'd better get round them again soon before I’m too old and/ 
or have to hire a = 


Completed on cannion ne 12 ‘Sept 1999 


When my sons realised I was serious about the Munros 
and didn’t have any rock-climbing friends, they gifted me an 
OS map of south Skye with two days of a guide thrown in. 
So in 1996 we rented a cottage near Carbost for a week in 
September and I chose Colin Threlfall from a list of Skye 
guides based on the island. (That's worryingly close to be- 
ing called Colin Freefall, not the greatest of names for a 
Cuillin guide — Ed.) He took me up Sgurr a’Mhadaidh, 
Sgurr a’Ghreadaidh and Sgurr na Banachdich (nos.142— 


144) on the first day and had me on a rope along the sharp- 
er parts of the ridge. He then thought I could manage the In 
Pinn and Sgurr Mhic Choinnich, which was arranged for 
three days later and for which I was on a rope. I hadn’t 
abseiled before, so Colin lowered me off the In Pinn. Launch- 
ing myself backwards was one of the scariest moments! 

The weather was good, so I managed Bla Bheinn by my- 
self on one of the intervening days. The following sum- 
mer we returned to Skye. Colin had turned into a fish farmer, 
but I found Mike Lates, who on 31 August took me and an 
American girl up Sgurr nan Gillean and Am Basteir (nos. 199 
and 200). It was there that I heard about the death of 
Diana, which made it a slightly surreal day. The gendarme 
had fallen off by then, but I’m sure I was on a rope for the 
bit between Gillean and Am Basteir — I can’t remember. 
The weather turned wet that week but my daughter and I 
managed up Bruach na Frithe before it got too bad. 

That left the southern three, and Mike took me along them 
in September 1998 (nos.246—248). It was almost an anticli- 
max, as | didn’t realise we had got to the top of Sgurr Alasdair, 
last of the three, until Mike sat down and said that’s it! Going 
down the stone shoot wasn’t much fun, but I didn’t care. 

So out of the 12 I had a guide for ten (one-to-one apart 
from the day with the American girl), did one with my daugh- 
ter, and the other by myself. I couldn’t have contemplated 
the ten without a guide. Also, being on the island for a week 
at a time gave some flexibility with the weather. The biggest 
advantage of having a guide was that he took all the deci- 
sions about weather and route and when to put me on a 
rope. I simply did what I was told and kept telling myself 
that it wasn’t in his interests to kill a client. 


Andrew Fraser oe 
Completed on the Glen Nevis Aonach Beag, 
9 September 1967. (Four subsequent rounds.) 


It was a beautiful, cloudless afternoon in June 1963 when I 
reached Sligachan for the first time, having taken two days 
to hitch from St Andrews. I had just completed my final de- 
gree exams and was dying to make acquaintance with the 
hills I'd been reading about when I should have been study- 
ing. I’d heard of a minibus service to Glen Brittle run by a 
Willie Sutherland and asked at the bar when it ran. I was 
given Willie’s phone number. He asked how many of us 
there were, and when he learned I was alone but “would be 
joined by others very shortly”, he replied with great Hebri- 
dean courtesy, “I could be about an hour.” After three hours 
of waiting I gave up and set off, heavily loaded, for the Bea- 
lach a’Mhaim. The tramp down Glen Brittle was hard on the 
feet, but I was intoxicated by my first sight of the western 
corries as the views opened up. Little did I realise that the 
peaks would reappear only briefly over the next nine days. 

The priority on that trip was to explore and savour the 
Cuillin, not to bag peaks. I had been hillwalking for only 
eight months, so, to some extent, was relying on slightly 
more experienced pals. The first day was spent on Sron na 
Ciche, climbing to the Cioch in mist and, just as difficult, 
finding a safe way off. Next, we spent a day tramping 
round Gars-bheinn and back in order to inspect Coruisk. 
Two wet days followed when the only worthwhile walk was 
to visit the Eas Mor in Coire na Banachdich. 

The usual noontime breakfast next day was rudely shat- 
tered by a call for volunteers to rescue an instructor who had 
fallen on Window Buttress. Forty frantic minutes later we 


reached her with the stretcher from the mountain rescue post | 


at the farm. Then, marshalled by big Eley Moriarty, who 
became a real climber, we carried her down and handed her 
over to Portree MRT who met us on the lower slopes. 

On day six I finally reached my first Skye Munro, Sgurr na 
Banachdich, in such thick mist that we soon abandoned any 


Mountaineering Maladies, No.1: Turret’s Syndrome 
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was on my last full day that I returned to the ridge with three 
others. Route-finding was difficult in the thick wet mist, but 
we ascended the Great Stone Shoot to Sgurr Alasdair, then 
went over Sgurr Thearlaich, using the rope for the tricky little 
descent before Sgurr Mhic Choinnich. This was climbed via 
Collie’s Ledge, then it was on to Sgurr Dearg and the In Pinn. 

Three of us climbed it by the short west side; with the rock 
greasy and cold, I was glad of a top rope. One of my compan- 
ions announced she did not know how to abseil, so we had 
to lower her gingerly before roping down by the classic 
method. At that time there was no sling to abseil off, so our 
rope was round a rock — and jammed when we tried to re- 
cover it. After half an hour of flicking and pulling, never mind 
effing and blinding, it came free and we were able to conclude 
our day with a brilliant run down the An Stac screes, which 
were more or less intact in those days. These were my first 
Skye Munros, nos.17—20 on that round. 

A year later I was back with three friends and spent a week 
based in Glen Brittle. This time the ambition was to do the 
ridge in one go, but first to get some practice on rock and 
familiarise ourselves with the sections none of us had been 
on. Three fine days enabled us to climb first Sgurr Dearg, 
revisiting the In Pinn by the short side, then going along to 
Sgurr a’Mhadaidh. Then it was to the south end: Central 
Gully in Coire nan Laogh en route to Gars-bheinn. We re- 
turned over Sgurr nan Eag, went out to Sgurr Dubh Mor, then 
over the Thearlaich-Dubh gap where we needed the rope and 
on to Sgurr Mhic Choimnich which we climbed via King’s 
Chimney, again using the rope. The third day of exploration 
was the round of Bruach na Frithe, the Bhasteir Tooth, Am 
Basteir and Sgurr nan Gillean. Only on Naismith’s Route on 
the Tooth was the rope used. By this time I had become a 
proud owner of Munro’ Tables and was counting, so these 
were nos.74—-80 on my first round. The ambition to complete 
the whole ridge was thwarted by the weather breaking down. 

Never at any stage did I consider employing a guide. For 
one thing, guides on Scottish hills were as rare as hens’ teeth 
in those days, Gwen Moffat being the only one I can recall. I 
have since met Pete Thomas on a couple of occasions, but not 
as a client, except to purchase a print of his wife’s splendid 
drawing of the In Pinn. In addition, we were the proverbial 
penniless students and with the brashness of youth were con- 
fident we would manage — which we did. 

For reasons such as getting married, starting a family and 
pursuing other Munros (my wife would emphasise the last), it 
was three years before J returned to Skye. At one point I con- 
sidered that Bla Bheinn should be my last, but in the end it 
was no.273 of the then 277 total. It was climbed from the 
Clach Glas col and my companion wanted a top rope for the 
short awkward wall and the chimney before the summit. The 
12 Munros were therefore climbed on three trips, six separate 
mountain days. Since then, I have been back on umpteen oc- 
casions acting as (unpaid) guide to friends who were not sure 
if they could cope with the Cuillin, but who managed fine. 


‘More bevvy than bivvy 


Rather more readers than might care to admit it will have been hungover on a hill. Here, courtesy of Gordon 
Smith and Perkin Warbeck, are recollections of two such unhappy excursions. 


aaaarparp: the car horn echoed through the fog of 

my drunken sleep. | felt myself drifting like a hap- 
less jellyfish towards the beach of consciousness, where 
the small boy of memory awaited me with the sharpened 
stick of remorse. | emitted a stenchy groan and decided 
to ignore the summoning hom. | reasoned that if | stayed 
in bed and feigned death they would bugger off to Beinn 
Ime and leave me to my suffering. 

Radadadadada: urgent knocking at the door. Faaark. | 
pleaded with Julie not to answer it, or at least tell them | 
had a stomach bug. He’s still in his pit, | heard her say, 
he’s got a shocking hangover. | was given five minutes 
to make myself both decent and breakfast. 

Burbulurbulurbul: soggy comflakes and curdled milk 
conspired noisily in my stomach as the van sought out 
each of the A77’s many potholes. Unable to muster more 
than phatic communion, | curled up on the back seat, 
where | closed my eyes while my skull was inexpertly 
trepanned. | had not intended it to be this way: | had only 
gone out for a quick pint the night before, but the com- 
pany and conversation had extended that to a gallon. 
And then came the whisky. 

At last we arrived at the Rest and Be Thankful. | crawl- 
ed out of the back of the van like a crapulent dragon from 


, Aisi 
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“WAKING UP in Drymen and not climbing Ben Lomond,” 
opined Perkin Warbeck, “is like waking up in London and 
not going to Madame Tussauds”. “Have you ever been to 
Madame Tussauds?” asked Mustafa Hilmy (aka the Hilmin- 
ator). Warbeck swerved this one by changing the subject. 
“Champagne reception at six then in Mary “Goddam’ Spel- 
lacy’s room”. 


Night Out — a shindig in Drymen necessitating a sleep- 
over. In 2005, Warbeck had barely managed the drive 
home never mind a Munro, but a year later he was full of 
optimism. “This year I'll take it easy,” he vowed. A cun- 


all wine —- you can’t drink when you are dancing. How- 
ever, there remained beer and champagne and the dehy- 
drating effects of the dancefloor. 

He sallied forth next day full of good intent, although not 
to the point of being able to down any breakfast. The drive 
to Rowardennan, sadly, was the opposite of hair of the dog; 
queasiness again ruled, to the point where our hero could 
hardly look at his two-litre bottle of water. The next big 
mistake was having lined up the Ed as companion. Apart 
from his complete lack of empathy (the Ed is not far off a 
teetotaller compared with Warbeck), he started off at his 
usual pace which was never going to suit the wrecked 
compadre. This was the pace that had once, on the same 


its den, belching stale smoke and boozy breath into the 
damp February morning. Young Hugh started up the hill 
like a gazelle: | followed for over a minute before sub- 
siding onto the hillside, retching and wretched. | begged 


| him to slow down, whereupon he fixed me with a con- 


temptuous stare and eased back to the pace of a haugh- 
ty stag: | had been hoping for something more like that 
of a diffident sloth. 

A sleety rain began to weep from the wounded sky. | 
was wearing a thick woollen sweater (this was the 
80s, when fleece was a fabled material available only 
from the Colchis branch of Nevisport), which soon be- 
gan to droop to my knees as it absorbed more and more 
of the weather. On with the waterproofs, then: but alas, 
they were at that moment piled high on a kitchen table in 
Kilmarnock. The prospect of winter mountaineering in a 
wet woollen midi-dress did not commend itself: | was 
forced to confess all to Hugh, and retreat shamefaced 
to the road. | resolved never to drink to excess ever 
again, or certainly not before a day on the hill. However 
| have to admit that the lure of beer has sometimes been 
too strong, and | have suffered further hill hangovers. 

The triumph, | suppose, of hops over experience. 


GS 


hill, given Warbeck such blisters that two days later he 
had to traverse Liathach in trainers. 

The day was fine. Any doubts about the weather would 
have been seized upon by Warb as a reason for retreat. An 
extended sit on a rock while the Ed dialled Nature’s 
Callcentre did nothing for the physiology. This same 
pairing had successfully ascended Meall Greigh on New 
Year’s Day 1988 with similar mismatched misbehaviours 
the night before, but on that occasion Warb had taken his 
favourite hangover cure, a potion called Resolve, and it 
had seemed to clear the head. Today there was no respite 
from the pounding cranium and the rollercoaster stomach. 

In truth, a mild hangover can be vaguely enjoyable if 
all one has to do is lie in bed and later maybe grapple with 
the TV and toaster. Beating Naismith up a Munro calls 


| for more resources. Warbeck wondered if this was even a 


; | tenth of what routine altitude sickness felt like. After the 
The two men were discussing the Urology Department | 


third or fourth stop, around 300m up, the lads reconven- 
ed and a tactical retreat was intimated. The Ed was solicit- 
ousness itself and would undoubtedly have seen his pal 
to the car, but Warbeck insisted he’d be fine. Unlike some 


: : ¢ : : | retreats, the second he started down he knew with certain- 
ning plan was hatched involving dancing and eschewing 


ty that the right choice had been made. His legs were very 
shoogly, necessitating a slow careful pace. With descent, 
blood pressure dropped and the pounding head gave way 
at last. It was still a beautiful day and Warb began to anti- 
cipate the soothing tones of Richard Gordon and the com- 
forts of home. 

The department may well go to Drymen again come 
Christmas 2007. Warbeck will again attempt to have his 
cake and eat it. The plan must be even more cunning — 
possibly involving drugs. PW 


Ed. — Was a good job the old soak turned back. The rate 
we were going we'd have needed two bivvies before the 
summit and another on the way back down. 
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The Hour of the Bewildernista 


by David Gray and Nick Spedding 


“THE WILD PLACES resonate with the spiritual aspects 
of our being. They inspire us, challenge us, take us to our 
darkest and lightest corners. They are simply our soul 
and without them we are nothing!” — Posted by Heath- 
er Plesance on the “Message for the Wild” section of the 
John Muir Trust website. 


In the account of our walk from Elvis to Presley (TAC69 
pp10—-12), we made a number of facetious comments about 


certain attitudes towards the “authentic wilderness”. We’ve | 


now thought about this a bit more, sharpened our views 
and come back to put the boot in. We must stress that we 
have no axe to grind with any individuals (and some to 
whom we refer are certainly more sensible and coherent 
than others). But we are bothered by the inconsistent 
thinking, snobbery and ill-conceived radicalism that char- 
acterises some perspectives on the outdoors. 

Every social commentator dreams of thinking up a kil- 
ler moniker that captures the zeitgeist and quickly passes 
into common parlance. So after sloans, yuppies, dinkies, 
swampies and so on, let us present ... the Wildernista. 

The core of the Wildernista doctrine is a quasi-mystical 
reverence for “the Wild”, 
escape the rat race of our modern world. Faith in the rest- 
orative powers of the Wild is tied to a commitment to pro- 


tect it from those who seek to exploit and profit from it. All | 


of this is underpinned by the innate authority — or the 
natural right — of Nature itself. Wildernistas see them- 
selves as the moral guardians of our wild places, dictating 
how they should be enjoyed. 

In seeking to articulate the spiritual essence of our rela- 
tionship with Nature’s wild places, Wildernistas have 
spawned some of the purplest prose ever to grace the 99p 
bins of Bargain Books. Amazingly, this nonsense is often 
held aloft as the high literature of the outdoors canon. 
Here are three examples: 


“Great height gives you greater vision: the view from 
the summit empowers you. But in a way, too, it ob- 
literates you. Your sense of self is enhanced be- 
cause of its extended capacity for sight, but it also 
comes under attack — is threatened with insignif- 
icance by the grand vistas of time and space which 
become apparent from a mountain-top.” — Robert 
Macfarlane, Mountains of the Mind, 2003, p156. 


“The spirit is, | think, a collaboration of landscape 
forces, of light, of weather, of space, the mingled 
chemistry of which creates a tangible presence of 
nature that demands a response in those who en- 
counter it. Respect for the spirit is the first com- 
mandment of the wilderness, and its inviolability 
should be the first consideration of all those who 
pronounce on the Cairngorms.” — Jim Crumley, A 
High and Lonely Place, 1991, p143. 


“The fulmar soared majestically above our heads, 
the azure ocean shimmered in front of us as we 
stood on the deserted beach, at one with Nature, with 
the gentle lapping of waves and the distant call of the 
curlew the only sounds. Enveloped by Wilderness, 
we reflected on our modest place in the order of 
things.” — David Gray and Nick Spedding, “Shet- 
land Mainland, Sutherland, Graceland”, TAC69, p10. 


which provides a sanctuary to | 
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The Wildernistas like to think — and like us to think — 
that sentiments such as these draw directly on the primeval 
connection between humankind and the natural world, a 
link so ancient that it is beyond question. But — and 
this is the key point of our argument — the world of the 
Wildernistas is a social construct. Or, to use plain lan- 
guage, they make it up. As the Cambridge don Macfar- 
lane puts it in a rare moment of clarity in Mountains of 
the Mind (p18): 


“..when we look at a landscape, we do not see 
what is there, but largely what we think is there. We 
attribute qualities to a landscape which it does not 
intrinsically possess — savageness for example, or 
bleakness — and we value it accordingly. We read 
landscapes [...] in the light of own experience and 
memory, and that of our shared cultural memory. 
Although people have traditionally gone into wild 
places in some way to escape culture or conven- 
tion, they have in fact perceived that wilderness 
[...] through a filter of associations.” 


| (A confession: we couldn’t be bothered to find this 


passage for ourselves; we pinched it off the back of Colin 
Prior’s World’s Wild Places calendar for 2007. At the time 
of writing, this is still available, half-price, from Tiso. In- 
cidentally, one of the co-authors of this piece is himself a 
Cambridge man, and the very mention of Macfarlane’s 
name is enough to elicit a long and colourful rant. Half- 
way through reading Mountains of the Mind, he hurled it 
into the bin in disgust, so we had to find another copy to 
check the quotation.) 

In other words, what is being venerated is not some 
“objective” landscape, but a wilderness idyll. The Wild- 


| ernistas’ depiction of landscape is just as selective and 


romantic as are popular portrayals of life in the High- 
lands, such as Hamish Macbeth, Monarch of the Glen 
and... er... Rockface. 

One person’s wilderness is another’s bleak moorland, 
and while Wildernistas are perfectly entitled to idolise 
our mountain landscape, theirs is just one subjective view 
that does not deserve the privileged vantage point its pro- 
ponents occupy. What bothers us is the tendency to yield 
this moral high ground to the Wildernistas without sub- 
jecting their claims to greater scrutiny. The cult of the 
Wildernista purports to represent and promote the collect- 
ive good, but is just as exploitative of the outdoors as are 
other attitudes towards our so-called “wild places”. At 
their most extreme, the Wildernistas exhibit disdain for, 
even a desire to exclude, those of us with lesser moral 


| and aesthetic standards — the unwashed hordes who take 
to the hills to bag Munros, raise money for Cancer Re- 


search, chat to their mates about the fortunes of Partick 
Thistle, or — the horror! — pollute our sacred summits 
with cairns and personal memorials. 


The cornerstone of Wildernista discourse is the wild 
place. But just how wild are our wild places? Leaving 
aside parts of the Flow Country (and most walkers lack- 
ing snorkel and flippers generally do), the landscape of 
Scotland is essentially a product of the hand of man — 
or, more accurately, of his axe, plough, livestock and 
JCB. Despite, or because of, 250 years of depopulation, 
even our “wildest” land is accessible by a surprisingly 
dense network of roads, estate tracks, stalkers’ paths 
and the odd funicular railway. There are few hills that 
you can’t get close to via a man-made route. And often, 
when you do get to the top, you find yourself sharing it 
with other people. 

We will write more on the authenticity of the wild in 
TAC71, editorial indulgence permitting. (You'll be lucky 
— Ed.) For now, we simply ask the question: whose 
wilderness is it anyway? By this, we do not mean the 
usual rants about property rights and access legislation, 
but how many people can a wild place accommodate be- 
fore it stops being wild? That’s the problem with the rad- 
ical wing of the Wildernistas. To claim the full benefits of 
the wild for themselves, they must deny it to others. If 
“wild” equals “absence of man”, to enter the wild is to 


Afewpointedremarks _ 


MY NAME IS Richard Lawes and I'm a climber. As they 
say, the first step in beating an unhealthy addiction is to 
admit it. Like most fellow addicts, | started on the softer 
stuff: hillwalking. | might have beaten this early dependen- 
cy if only someone had helped me finish with the Munros 
and start on low-tar patches of Corbett walking. But | fell in 
with a bad crowd and started scrambling, despite attempts 
to resist this, and inevitably found myself climbing. Worse 
still, | became a climber hooked on the white powder. 

It was after a particularly heavy session on the snow that 
this tale begins. Having snorted lungfuls of spindrift in a 
battle up Raeburn’s Gully on Lochnagar one December, we 
emerged red-eyed and disorientated on the summit plat- 
eau. By anybody's standards it had been a poor trip. My 
partner Andy, a drum-and-bass DJ when he wasn’t secret- 
ly getting his fix with me, had complained loudly that 
“Scottish grade II gullies aren't supposed to be overhang- 
ing for five metres and have avalanches on them.’ Still, 
we'd had our fix, and Raeburn had been the only dealer 
offering white stuff. 

As we stood coiling the ropes wondering how we could 
make our comedown to the car park as mellow as poss- 
ible, | had a vision of hundreds of people walking in single 
file. | shook my head: such flashbacks to hillwalking 
were becoming common. “Look, look, there’s people over 
there!”, shouted Andy. | rubbed my eyes, and sure enough 
real people were trudging head-down into a spindrift 
whiteout. “Quick, let's follow them and we won't have to 
use the map”, screamed Andy’into the wind with a crazed 
look. | could understand his urgency, as everyone knows 
that the worst bit of any comedown is the navigation. We 
dispensed with crampons to add some speed to wasted 
legs and lurched after the disappearing figures. Inevitably, 
we couldn't stay on the right path, lost them and ended up 
staggering round the cliff edge. 

In the same way that you can drink eight cans of Ten- 
nent's Super in the centre of town and still wake up in 
your own bed, we used the homing instinct to reach the 
col below Meikle Pap and slumped behind a boulder for 
a rest. “| wonder what happened to those people?”, Andy 
mused, handing me a sickly sweet prescription mugful from 
his flask. “Just forget it,” | snapped. “They weren't real.” 

“Are you two climbers?” | coughed and choked on my 
frozen mouthful of meat pie. Looking up, | saw a Christlike 


erode it. The family who place a bunch of plastic flowers 
on some otherwise insignificant pile of stones want exact- 
ly the same thing for their dear departed in the afterlife 
as does the Wildernista in the here and now. All of us, 
however innocent our intentions, are inherently selfish in 
our outdoor pursuits. The only way to avoid this, and 
the only position fully consistent with the Wildernis- 
tas’ veneration of the wild, is not to go. But a vow of ab- 
stinence is not part of the Wildernista doctrine. 

This, then, is the point at which a resurrected 19th-cen- 
tury romanticism meets the reality of 21st-century mass 
leisure habits. Wordsworth’s “bliss of solitude” founders 
amid a host of Gore-Texed infidels, bagging in the breeze. 
Let us leave you with a different hypothesis to account for 
our collective love of the outdoors. In sharp contrast to 
the mystical tosh of our opening quotation, we turn to 
the straightforward wisdom of the young. Kicking off 
the contributions posted on the same “Message for the 
Wild” section of the JMT website (www.jmt.org/journey/ 


| messagepages/messagesyour.html), one perceptive 13- 


year-old named Victoria answered the question “Why do 
you value wild places?” by simply writing this: “I like it 
because it is fun and free”. 


vision of a bearded man glowering down at us, wooden 
axe in hand, map flapping round his neck like a halo. | 


| could see Andy looking round, searching for an escape 


route, but it was no use. We were cornered. 

“Er, yes. Yes we are.’ 

“Hmm, well my mate George, and he's a climber, says 
nothing's in condition at the moment,’ said Jesus, suspi- 
ciously. 

“His loss, it was great climbing today,’ | lied. 


“Well, | can't believe people walk round the hills in these’ 


conditions ... not wearing crampons,” he glared, pointing 
his ash-shafted alpenstock at our bare boots. 

| covered our bling-bling axes self-consciously, before he 
could see them strapped to our bags and accuse us of 
stealing them to feed our habit. “Er, well, sure it's only a bit 
frosty on top ... Want some pie?” 

“You loons should know better,” he said, ignoring the 
tasty delicacy. “You should be properly equipped at all 
times.” He puffed out the chest of his 20-year-old Gore- 
Tex and smacked his crampons with his axe to remove 
the few specks of hoar that were stuck to them. 

“So, are you on a works trip out then? Where's your 
guide?” said Andy in a rare moment of acerbic lucidity. 

“No we are not,” retorted Jesus. “We're members of 
Cults Walking Club, and I'm leading this group as they 
don't have much experience.” With that he turned, set his 
compass to the now-visible Loch Muick, and strode off. We 
watched a poor girl in stiletto crampons teeter past be- 
hind him as her points stuck in the wet grass and skated 
over the sugar-coated rocks. 

“Do you think the third letter of his walking club's name 
should be changed?” asked Andy, shovelling a sausage 
roll into his mouth. 

“Obviously,” | replied. “That bird was quite hot, though. 
Maybe we should take up hillwalking again...” 


Richard Lawes 


j ree fine hillgoers remembered _ 


beyond their circles of family and friends, but each loved the 
ers whose passing inevitably receives wider coverage. Angela 


Janice Mudge, 8 July 1970—31 August 2006 


My sister Janice was born in Plymouth and spent her forma- 
tive years in Tavistock. Weekends and holidays were spent 
walking the hills of Dartmoor, where she completed the Ten 
Tors and several Long Distance Walkers Association events. 
She also spent a lot of time participating in various sports, 
competing at county level at cross-country and 400 metres. 
She studied chemistry and physics at Leicester Polytechnic, 
graduating with first-class honours in 1992. 
In 1993 Janice took up a post with Strathclyde Council as 
a chemist in Cumnock. (She ended up working for Scottish 
Water Solutions as an environmental advisor.) It didn’t take 
her long to catch the “Munro bug”. Numerous weekends 
were spent heading north with her faithful companion Row- 
an, a Jack Russell terrier, who as a pup and then as an old 
woman couldn’t keep up with her owner’s blistering pace and 
was often to be found tucked up inside Janice’s rucksack 
with her head sticking out. On one trip to the Cuillin we had 
three wee terriers and Janice nearly had a nervous breakdown | 
worrying about which one would jump off the edge first! 
Janice motored ahead and completed her Munros within 
four years of moving north. Her final hill was the In Pinn. 
This hadn’t been the intention, but it was delayed until the 
end as she didn’t know anyone who could lead the way. Fi- 
nally a friend said he would, then bottled out on the big day, 
so two random men attempting the climb let her tag along. 
The Corbetts followed, and Janice finished on Ainshval in 
September 2002. This she did alone, sneaking off one week- 
end when her friends were racing abroad. She wasn’t inter- 
ested in a second round of Munros, and thought it best to 
revisit the areas she loved. Ben Lomond, only 20 miles from 
her home in Gartmore, was probably climbed in triple figures. 
Mountains were climbed in rain, wind or snow. We spent 
several miserable nights in a tent or up a hill. She was one of 
the few people I know who wanted to camp in the middle of 
winter, and we had some gorgeous but freezing starlit nights. 
Janice was extremely supportive of the antics of Carnethy 
Hill Running Club and was often to be seen at races cheering 
us on or helping out. Even last February, when she was very 
ill, she was ina freez- | 
ing field in the 
Pentlands handing 
out cups of tea to 
muddy runners at 
the Carnethy Five 
Hills race. Watching 
hill races frequently 
left her with a di- 
lemma. After the fi- 
nal runners had | 


Dave Judd, 19 May 1943-24 December 2006 
Dave Judd was born in Chingford, but was destined to ex- 
plore the wild places of Scotland, deriving great pleasure 
from introducing young people to the activities he loved so 
dearly. Many would have known Dave through his years in 
outdoor education; others will remember him as a hill- 
walking friend who always had a list of hills large and wee 
that he had his eyes on. 

When he was a teenager his family moved to Reading, 
where he became involved in scouting, an activity that trig- 
gered his love of the outdoors. He was the first boy in — 
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nice Mudge, Dave Judd and John Watson, three accomplished hill rea died aca Maas: were = Hiewesly pelle Glew 


outdoors just as much as those famous walkers and climb- 
Mudge, Mike Dales and Bob Aitken recall them. 


passed, did she walk slowly behind, or did she just walk past 
them? 

She was the fittest hillwalker in Scotland, and very long 
days, walking fast over the hills, were the norm. We climbed 
the Fisherfield Six as a club outing. On the way back, several 
club members jogging home became a bit annoyed when 
Janice overtook them walking. She competed in a few moun- 
tain marathons each year and left most of my running mates 
for dead. In 2000 she won the Lowe Alpine A-class outright 
with Andrew Spenceley, not bad for someone unable to do 
any specific running training due to a twisted hip. I never 
understood why she raced mountain marathons, as each time 
she would spend a fortune on osteopath bills to get her back 
ready for the next outing. She duly moved up to the elite class 
and was unbeaten in the mixed category. 

Janice was a solitary individual but enjoyed company on 
the hill when it was available. She was determined to get the 
most out of life, and many hills were climbed alone because 
she wouldn’t hang around for a day trip when there was a 
weekend to be had. If waiting for friends to drive to a meeting- 


| point in Callander for a day’s walking, she would take the 


dogs up Ben Venue or Ben Ledi as an early morning warm-up. 

She started training with the Lomond mountain rescue team 
in August 2003, but promotion to full membership in Decem- 
ber 2004 came shortly after diagnosis of her illness. The team 
has described her as “a highly committed and resolute res- 
cuer, keen and willing to learn new skills, ready to tackle any 
activity no matter how physically demanding. Her illness didn’t 
diminish her enthusiasm and willingness to contribute to team 
activities, and she regularly turned out for fundraising events. 
Her ready smile and good nature will be greatly missed.” 

As an event coordinator for the WaterAid Munro Chal- 
lenge in 2003 and 2005, Janice was responsible for raising 
the profile of the event and recruiting glen managers. She 
gave advice on routes and assessed the difficulty, then decid- 
ed if the skills of the team matched the demands of the hill. 

Janice was diagnosed with colon cancer in November 2004. 
She did not let the illness prevent her from enjoying either her 
love of the hills or dog-walking expeditions (at least two hours 
daily). During chemotherapy she was very determined to 
carry on with life as usual. She still climbed Munros and 
worked right through the treatment until July 2006. The only 
compromise was that we could no longer rough-camp and 
had to be near facilities. She was very unselfish, and on days 
where she was feeling below par she would head down early 
and pick up her friends at the end of the ridge. 

The last hill she climbed was Ben Venue in April 2006. Once 
she began her second-line treatment even she had to give up 
the vertical challenge of the Munros. She is survived by her 
parents, two sisters and her dogs Rowan and Arkle. 


AM 


Berkshire to attain the Queen's Scout Award and the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s Gold Award. On graduating from Reading 
University with honours’ in geography, he became a man- 
agement trainee — but the indoor-working environment 
was not his place in the world. He started as a tutor at the 
YMCA's Coleg-Y-Fro in Wales, working with mining trainees 
and also joining the Snowdon mountain rescue team. 

Like so many outdoors enthusiasts, Dave was inevitably 
drawn to Scotland. He made the move north in March 1974 
and worked in various outdoor centres. It was at the Boys’ 
Brigade centre at Dalguise near Dunkeld where he made 


his mark. From 1977-1987 he ran the centre with minimal 
resources while maintaining a calmness that belied the 
difficulties. The papers on his desk often sat alongside 
wrenches and plumbing tools, such was his sleeves-rolled- 
up attitude to running a fragile old building — but it was in 
his management of staff where Dave excelled. An ability 
to get the best out of people came naturally to him, and 
the Dalguise family he created remains close to this day. 

He was married twice, and it was to his second wife 
during the early years at Dalguise that the children were 
born. They had a wonderful upbringing, having the run of 
the centre and its grounds. 

When the BB sold Dalguise in 1987 he ran the Glengon- 
nar Centre in Abington, then became manager of the Rua 
Fiola Island Centre running survival experiences on un- 
inhabited west coast islands. He then moved to Fife as a 
part-time tutor for Stevenson College, where he taught 
hillcraft, worked with special needs groups and ran resi- 
dential courses for Prince’s Trust volunteers. 

Supposedly semi-retired by now, he was still involved in 
lecturing at Elmwood College in Cupar, as well as running 
management courses for local companies and working as 
an external verifier for the Scottish Qualifications Authority. 

Getting out on the hill was always a priority, and he com- 
pleted the Munros on Sgurr nan Gillean, 24 May 1997. He 
also enjoyed a good backpacking trip, and over each of 
the last three years he completed the TGO Challenge. His 
love of the outdoors included a strong passion for pro- 


tecting wild places and strengthening public rights of ac- | 


cess. In his final months he became an active member of 
the Fife local access forum. 

At Fife Sea Kayak Club he met Heather and they spent 
ten years skiing, kayaking, birdwatching, hillwalking and 


John Watson, 31 December 1914—6 February 2007 


The passing of John Watson of Dundee at the age of 92 


takes away another veteran enthusiast. With his wife | 


Kathleen, who died in 2003, John was a stalwart of the 
Grampian Club (GC) and an early completer of Munros 
(Aonach air Chrith, 1 July 1960) and Corbetts (Beinn 
a’Chuallaich, 29 October 1977). He epitomised the climber 
whose undemonstrative assembling of huge hill experience 
was based on a very long close association with a single 
club. In varying ways John and Kathleen — the two almost 
inseparable in memory as they were in life — represent a 
generation that is now passing, both in their personal life- 
style and in their approach to the hills. 

Born in Calcutta, John was brought back to Dundee as a 
toddler. He lived all his days in the same house in Clepington 
Road in the town, and practised as an accountant in the 
same firm. Childhood holidays made him a devotee of the 
Angus glens and led him into membership of the GC in 1948. 
His commitment to the hills was probably deepened by ardu- 
ous war experience. It might be said he took the full menu. 
With a Royal Army Service Corps unit attached to the 51st 
Highland Division, he was one of the few to get away from 
St Valéry in 1940. Thereafter he was with the reformed 51st 
from El Alamein to Italy, then through France to Germany. 

John and Kathleen married in 1952. To external appear- 
ance theirs was a relationship marked by a profound but 
wholly unsentimental closeness and mutual support. They 
had no children, but it might be claimed that the GC was their 
family — bearing out one half of Jim Perrin’s dictum that 
clubs can be divided into two broad categories, those that 
are like gangs and those that are like families. Both of them 
became club president; both fulfilled the traditional role as 
instructors and mentors to many young members. 

The Watsons were the first married couple to finish the 
Corbetts together, and only the second couple (after the 
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cycling in various corners of the world, but mostly in Scot- 
land and its islands. Right up to his last month he was 
working with young people, helping Heather to train pupils 
from Madras College in St Andrews where she teaches. 
My own connection with Dave dates from 1984 when | 


| began an 18-month spell at Dalguise. Within days of start- 


ing, he had fired my enthusiasm for getting out on the hills 
and | used my first day off to bag my first Munro, Schie- 
hallion. We shared a memorable weekend on Skye in the 
summer of 1985, but our best joint hill moment came in 
1991 when | was making an east-west traverse of the 
Mullardoch hills. The only person | met just happened to 
be Dave, going west-east. We sat down and chatted for 
half an hour before continuing on our ways. 

The last time | saw him was in November last year, at a 
Local Access Forum training day in Stirling. He stayed 
behind at the end and, just as on the Mullardoch ridge, 
we took time out and put the world to rights. 

Dave died suddenly while out hillwalking with friends on 
Christmas Eve. His final hill was one of the wee ones he 
had saved for a good day: Beinn Odhar in Glen Artney. 
He suffered a heart attack with blue skies above and a 
cloud inversion below. He will be sorely missed by his 
children Karen and Robert, his mother Kath, brother Alan, 
grandson Cameron and his partner Heather. MD 


Hirsts in 1947) to complete their Munros together. They were 
quietly proud of their achievements, but quietly was the key 
word. For them their completions were probably just a sys- 
tematic tidying-up (as befitted an efficient accountant and a 
rigorous academic scientist) within a huge range of eclectic 
and immensely enjoyable hill activity across Scotland. They 
were all-round mountaineers in the Scottish tradition of be- 
ing safe movers over rough country in all conditions. In the 
1950s they made several visits to the Swiss Alps, while from 
the 1970s the Arctic became a favourite haunt. John earned 
a reputation as a formidably efficient organiser. Into their 
80s he and Kathleen were still walking the hills, often from 
their cherished cottage at Insh — less bijou second home 
than cheerfully welcoming bothy. 

I first met them in the early 1970s at a Mountaineering 
Council of Scotland AGM at Bridge of Orchy. They made a 
distinctive couple: John tall, rangy, genial, Kathleen short, 
slight and sparky. Even then John was quite deaf, but he 
could still contribute to conversation and draw on his vast 
breadth of hill knowledge. As time went on it became in- 
creasingly difficult for him to engage actively, but if he was 
frustrated by his disability he rarely showed it. 

As an accountant, John was subjected to the usual bar- 
rage of requests to act as unpaid treasurer for a multitude of 
organisations. As a conscientious and committed hill man, 
he accepted an unusual number of them. He was involved 
with the Association of Scottish Climbing Clubs, the Moun- 
tain Bothies Association, the Mountain Rescue Committee 
of Scotland, the Scottish Arctic Club and his local church. 
The Watsons were early members of the John Muir Trust, 
while Kathleen served for more than a decade as secretary of 


| the Scottish Countryside Activities Council. I have reason 


to believe they gave generous financial support to con- 
servation causes; but, as might be expected, it was given 
anonymously. BA 


Curate’s Bag 


Here’s an odd thing. The December 2006 newsletter of 


the Munro Society includes a report, by Bill Taylor, on 
' the society’s annual dinner held in Fort William. The 


shindig coincided with the 150th anniversary of the 
birth of Hugh Munro, and “distinguished guests” includ- 
ed Dick Balharry, chair of the John Muir Trust. Balharry, 
Taylor notes, “gave an entertaining and fascinating ac- 
count of his working life from his early gamekeeper 
days, his pioneering work as warden of Beinn Eighe 
Nature Reserve back in the late sixties and early sev- 
enties, right through to his current work in the Caim- 
gorms.” So far, so straightforward. Then Taylor writes: 
“Although Dick’s objectives when walking in the moun- 
tains may be different from the majority of the gathering 
(he has never summitted a Munro!)...” 

Can that be true? Is it genuinely the case that one of 
the most high-profile people in the Scottish hill conser- 
vation field has never been to the top of any of Ben 
Lomond, Ben Lawers, Lochnagar and so on? Did he 
never top-out Beinn Eighe when he worked there? Or 
climb Creag Meagaidh when he was involved in estab- 
lishing it as a National Nature Reserve? Extraordinary 
if so, especially as, in 1969, he led a party which made 
possibly the first ascents by recreational climbers of 
Stac Lee and Stac an Armin, the most difficult and eco- 


sensitive of Marilyns. (TAC has even unearthed a pre- | 
cise date for Balharry’s Stac Lee ascent: 19 May 1969.) 


Have the wires become crossed somewhere, and 
Balharry has actually been up a fair number of Munros, 


as one might expect? Or is it a wind-up, with Taylor hav- | 
ing fallen for a yarn spun by Balharry? The man himself | 


is more than welcome to drop TAC a line: it would be 
good to get to the bottom (and indeed the top) of this. 


Another strange quote came during the spate of five 
fatalities in Coire an t-Sneachda during December and 
January. This grim episode has been much discussed 
elsewhere (eg on www.ukclimbing.com); but follow- 
ing the fifth death, that of Mike Rough from Devon, the 
principal of Glenmore Lodge, Tim Walker, noted that 
climate change has meant that “climbers are coming 
across new types of snow and ice”. Does anyone have 
any idea what that means? 


The editor seems to have spent a disproportionate 
amount of time reading blogs these past few months, 
partly in search of entertainment, partly by way of cram- 
ming ahead of (maybe) starting his own blog in the not 


too distant future. One trend in the blogosphere is for | 


bloggers to ask their colleagues to make lists, and just 
before Christmas the entertaining right-of-centre politi- 


cal blogger lain Dale, iaindale.blogspot.com, challeng- | 
ed various others to compile a top ten of things they | 


would never do. This prompted the entertaining left-of- 


Tia @ LOW LEVEL RAMBLER... 
GET ME OVT OF HERE!!! fs 


Things to never do, no.4: climb Broad Stand 


tz 


centre political blogger Paul Linford, paullinford. 
blogspot.com, to come up with this, where at least one 
of the ten is likely to be of interest to TAC readers: 10 
Use the cane in order to discipline my son; 9 Take part 
in Big Brother, the X-Factor, or any show called “I’m 
an ex-Lobby hack, get me out of here”; 8 Get a tattoo; 
7 Declare my allegiance to any Head of State other than 
my Queen and her successors; 6 Support Man Utd or 
Chelsea; 5 Get divorced, although | guess it might not 
be solely my choice; 4 Climb Broad Stand, the crag that 
separates Scafell Pike from Scafell; 3 Take smack; 
2 Convert to Islam, Judaism, Hinduism, Atheism or any 
other anti-Christian belief; 1 Top myself. 


lain Dale also quoted the latest in the endless series 
of political hill analogies. On 26 January he obtained 
the text of an interview given by Frank Dobson for the 
GMTV Sunday Politics show ahead of it being broad- 
cast a couple of days later. Pressed for his thoughts on 
how much longer Tony Blair would remain in office, 
Dobson said this: “I’ve been predicting that the prime 
ministers authority would go down and it wouldn't go 
down in a steady slope, there’d be the odd cliff and 
then a plateau and then another cliff and | think we are 
going down a pretty steep slope at the moment and it is 
likely to get worse...” 


On the subject of mountain-as-metaphor, 31 January 
saw a striking one from assistant chief constable David 
Shaw of West Midlands police. Describing the raids 
that led to nine men being arrested following “an alleged 
lraq-style kidnapping and beheading plot’, Shaw said 
that the police were “right in the foothills of a major in- 
vestigation’. When five of the men had been charged, 
Shaw again spoke to the press and said “Nine days 
ago | told you we were at the foothills of a major investi- 


| gation; we have made extraordinary progress in that 


time.” Could these be the same foothills in which Yasin 
Hassan Omar and five other “alleged Muslim fanatics” 
(Daily Mail) were photographed at a “training camp” in 
the Ponds ahead of the 21 July 2005 attacks in London? 


TAC is always interested to see what people carry in 
their rucksacks. The one discarded in London by Omar 
contained: one bomb, two shirts, some deodorant and 
aftershave and a DVD of Meet the Fockers. 


By common consent, the most entertaining/scurrilous/ 
racy of the political blogs is Guido Fawkes, 5thnovember. 
blogspot.com In a 5 December Guido discussion 
about alleged abuse of charitable status at the Smith 
Institute think-tank, this anonymous comment came in: 
“| went along this moming, was a thoroughly good chat. 
in attendance: polly toynbee, steve richards from the 
indy (who had a weird habit of focusing at the ceiling 
when speaking), chris smith (who has piled the weight 
on)...” Can it be that the only MP to have completed 
the Munros (Sgurr nan Coireachan at Glenfinnan, 27 
May 1989) is now carrying a rucksack on his front rath- 
er than on his back? Hope not. The blogger did however 
add that there were Danish pastries (sorry, danish pas- 
tries) at the meeting. Surely a second Munro round, or 
at least a dose of Marilyns, is in order for Baron Smith 
of Finsbury. After all, in an interview, www.ramblers.org. 
uk/news/archive/2004/chrissmithinterview.html, he did 
say that after his retirement as an MP [in 2005], he would 
“look forward to doing other things and perhaps, who 
knows, finding a bit more time to go walking.” 


Away from politics, long-time TAC reader Gordon !n- 
gall asks an interesting question: What is the least- 


climbed Munro? There doesn’t seem to be any obvious 
answer to this, not compared with the way that the 
most-climbed Munro surely comes down to a shortlist 
comprising Ben Nevis, Ben Lomond, and, er, not much 
else. The assumption has to be that all complete 
Munroists have climbed them all (a false assumption 
admittedly, given that the Reverend Robertson’s antics 
on Ben Wyvis and Stuc a’Chroin started a slipshod 
nonsummiting trend that has continued, in various 
forms and on various hills, to this day). To avoid pro- 
motion/demotion complications it’s also best to as- 
sume the question is asked with regard to the current 
284 Munros, taking a notional snapshot of any post- 
1997 year. (In other words, it shouldn’t matter that the 
likes of An Stuc and Sgurr na Camach haven't been 
Munros for anywhere near so long as the rest.) 

Those assumptions in place, what’s being looked for 
is the Munro climbed least often by non-Munrobag- 
gers. A few trends could be suggested: hills in the west 
get climbed by all sorts of people on the grounds of 
spectacular scenery and grand views. Standalone 
Munros across the country — Beinn Sgritheall, Schie- 
hallion, Mount Keen etc — also have a certain allure. 
And Munros close to main roads are wandered up for 
a legstretch, so that rules out a few allegedly “dull” can- 
didates at Drumochter and in the Monadhliath. Mid- 
ridge bumps are possibly the best bet, although some 
are climbed en route to the local dominant peak, most 
obviously Beinn Ghlas (a lot of people’s first-ever Mun- 
ro even though they tend to say their first was Ben 
Lawers; the same thing occurs on the Donalds with 
Benyellary and Merrick). So the field narrows to mid- 
ridge Munros away from westem ridges and honeypot 
iocations, along with hinteriandish things tucked away 
in fiddly corners. Bearing all that in mind, here is 
TAC’s list of five candidates: Beinn nan Aighenan, 
Cam an Righ, Beinn a’Chaorainn (Caimgorms), Maoile 
Lunndaidh, Meall Gorm. Any other suggestions? 


Arguably the least-climbed Munros are the phantom 
ones, those which appear on maps and in lists but not 
on the ground. It’s been noted here previously (TAC57 
p10) that the 1997 edition of Munro’s Tables gave a 
wrong grid reference for Sgurr an Doire Leathain 
(NHO15199 when it should be NHO15099), and the Ord- 
nance Survey dutifully slapped the hill’s name on Ex- 
plorer 414 on both the correct spot and the imaginary 
one (beneath the northern edge of Beinn Fhada). It’s 
also been noted (TAC39 p5) that another of the South 
Cluanie Munros was wrongly gridreffed in the same 
book: Creag nan Damh is listed as NG913111 when it 
should be NG983112. The wrong location is away down 
the back of the Saddle, and looking at Exp413 it ap- 


the trap this time: there’s no ghost name there. But 
look at the latest (2005) edition of Landranger 33: there 
it is, Creag nan Damh, at NG913111. This is a fairly 
recent addition: it wasn’t on the 1998 edition of LR33. 
As with the false mapping of Sgurr an Doire Leathain, 
this is revealing about the way in which the OS now 
goes about its business. Instead of doing upland car- 
tography in the Highlands, it simply copies information, 
unchecked, from the SMC, even when this is wrong. 
And given that there’s alleged to have been a long his- 
tory of deliberate mistakes on OS maps to catch out 
copycat cartographers (the OS denies this but plenty of 


people don’t believe them), it’s ironic that they’ve been | 


caught by the same trick here, even though the SMC 
error is inadvertent rather than deliberate. 


An even weirder map glitch accompanied Robin How- 
ie’s walk-of-the-week feature in the Scotsman, 3 Febru- 
ary. The hill described was Beinn lutharn Mhor, but the 
map (see below, and also at http://news.scotsman.com/ 
topics.cfm?tid=1110&id=159322007) showed the Cob- 
bier a little to the north of the Spittal of Glenshee. As 
lain McEwan of Pitlochry noted on the letters pages 
three days later, “They say faith can move mountains, 
but Robin Howie must be a miracle worker...”. 


Returning to the SMC, one of their office-bearers was 
to be seen gazing at his down-a-bank car (“It’s four- 
wheel-drive,” he noted, rather forlornly), halfway up the 
Lochan na Lairige road on 18 December. The road was 
sheet ice — impossible to stand on without crampons 
— so one can only assume the SMCer in question 
was trying to put up a new route into Glen Lyon. (TAC 
will do him the rare favour of protecting his identity.) 


The least-climbed Munro, real or phantom, is unlikely 


| to be in Section 1, the Arrochar/Crianlarich/Crieff area. 


TAC69 included a letter from Jim Waterton in which he 
came up with the concept of the Muntiple Number, de- 
fined as “the largest number of Munros one has as- 
cended at least that number of times”. It was noted 


| that lan Douglas of Glasgow was known to have climb- 
| ed all 20 Section 1 Munros at least 20 times each. The 


Ed bumped into Douglas at Rowardennan in early De- 
cember (while waiting for the hungover Warbeck — 
see p6), and he said that his actual Muntiple Number 
stood at 26. He has scope to increase this in the fainy 
near future, as four Munros are on exactly 26, including 
what were described as “two spares”. 


Also at the keen end of the Munro spectrum is Steven 


| Fallon, he of the 13 rounds and counting. The impres- 
pears that the OS have managed to avoid falling into | 


sively relentless rate at which he ploughs on is shown 
by the following email exchange from mid-December: 
Ed — I’ve climbed 87 this year (my highest ever, ahead 
of 85 in 1990), and will probably end up with 90ish. 

SF — I’ve done the opposite, just 132 (though a few 


| more will be added), which is the lowest since 1992! 


The final totals were 91 Munros for the Ed (13 new, 
78 repeats) and 135 for Failon. He managed a 2006 to- 
tal of 533,905ft of ascent and 1851'% miles, and notes 
that “the reason for the very large figures for ascent 


and distance in comparison with the low number of — 


Munros [TAC’s italics] is that the amount of running | do 
over the Pentlands training for hill races is included.” 


wD 


The most amazing bagging feat in 2006, however, ~ 


was surely Andrew Tibbetts’ rewriting of the highest to- 
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Curate’s Bag 


tal of new Marilyns in a year — see TAC69 p20 for ear- 


Take this, for example (the underlinings are Chest- 


lier info on this. He ended up with 549 new ones — he , hill’s): “Walk Clockwise [round the four-Munro Carn 


had thought it was 550, but there was a recount reminis- 
cent of the Holmes and Sutcliffe 555 opening partner- 
ship in 1932. (As cricket-literate TACers will know, Her- 
bert Sutcliffe gave his wicket away once the previous 
record of 554 had been passed, but the scorers then 
discovered that the pair had only added 554 after all 


— whereupon a missing no-ball was mysteriously “found”, | 


the total was restored to 555, and all was well again.) 


The highest hill climbed was Ben More at Crianlarich, | 


1174m; the lowest Muldoanich, 153m. He visited 52 
Marilyn-Munros, 49 Corbetts and 65 Grahams, plus 
plenty of lower Scottish things and Marilyns south of 


the border. The best weather came on Meall nan Eun | 
in late summer, the worst was a choice between a | 


Graham Top on Ben Loyal (wind), Bainloch Hill (rain), 
Meallan Liath Coire Mhic Dhughaill (whiteout) and 
Waun Claerddu (thick mist). Neatly, Tibbetts ended the 
year with his only repeat Marilyn — Conic Hill on Hog- 
manay to mark Brent Lynam’s rather more sedate ar- 
rival at the 600-Marilyn mark. As to whether 549 new 


ones in a year is beatable, anything’s possible (well, | 


anything up to and including 1554), but 549 could well 
serve as the high water mark for some years. Anyone 
aspiring to outbag it would need a pretty low Marilyn 


count to begin with (Tibbetts moved from 271 to 820), a | 
sensible base camp (Stirling in this case), good health, | 


excellent planning skills and so on. 


Talking of health, the Holmes—Sutcliffe 555 effort | 


gave its name to a brand of cigarettes that exists to 
this day — see www.cigarettesforless.com/555.htmi_ It 
remains to be seen whether Tibbetts will team up with 
Robin N Campbell to endorse “549” fags, “smoked by 
disceming Marilynbaggers and climbers everywhere’. 


Following on from the pieces about Tom Weir in | 


TAC69, Victoria Balnaves has been in touch to say that | ‘ ; Cae 
she’s organised a petition lobbying for a televised tri- | the Land Manager’ has been elided along similar lines. 


bute to the great woolly-bunneted one. At www. 
gopetition.com/online/10042.html, Balnaves writes: 
“Everyone who cares about Scotland, whether 
from the comfort of their armchair, from the 
heights of our wild mountains, or even from 
abroad, owes a great debt of gratitude to Tom 
Weir [...] a man who campaigned ceaselessly to 
protect some of our finest landscapes to ensure 
they were handed over undamaged to future 
generations. His widow, Mrs Rhona Weir, said 
‘Tom’s greatest desire was to share his country. 
Through his long-running TV series, Weirs Way, 
Tom effortlessly communicated his passion for 
walking, for the countryside, for its history, and 
in doing so, he made Scotland accessible to 
each and every one of us. [...] Tom Weir receiv- 
ed no financial gain from the re-runs of Weir's 
Way. At the time, he responded by saying that 
the pleasure the show gave the public was pay- 
ment enough. STV hid under the phrase ‘no 


moral obligation’: 
The petition has 719 signatures as TAC goes to press. 


Thanks, finally, to John Allen of Killin for supplying a 
copy of the leaflet entitled “Chesthill conservation 
area, advice for walking”. Chesthill is the estate in 
Glen Lyon which has served up the long-running saga 
of the Invervar gate (see, for instance, TAC42 p14), and 
its leaflet lives up to expectations by trotting out “ad- 
vice” in a tone that some may find a tad patronising. 
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Mairg ridge] and Stay on the Recognised Route: you 
get a better view and an easier ascent — stay on the 
ridge — stay out of all the corries and glens.” Or this: 
“The essence of walking in the hills is solitude. The 
[Access] Code would suggest that overwhelming num- 
bers is considered anti social. If the car park is full 
(8 Cars) — try somewhere else.” So nothing new 
there, really. TAC would merely counter that readers 
— and responsible hillgoers generally — are to be 
encouraged to make up their own minds about which 
direction to walk, and in what numbers. The solitude 
argument looks plain silly alongside the corries/glens 
verboten one, as it’s in off-path corries and glens that 
solitude is most often to be found. 

Then there is the section headed “The Code is help- 
ful in its advice”, starting with Responsible Behaviour 
by the Public: “During the season you can help to mini- 
mise disturbance by taking reasonable steps to find 
out where stalking is taking place and by taking ad- 
vice on alternative walking sites. Avoid crossing land 
where stalking is talking place.” Except that this isn’t 
what the Access Code says. Here’s the legit version, 
taken from page 82 of the printed Code (also available 
online): A practical guide to access rights and res- 
ponsibilities — Deer stalking on the open hill. “Dur- 
ing this season, you can help to minimise disturbance 
by taking reasonable steps to find out where stalking 
is taking place (such as by using the Hillphones 
service where one is available) and by taking ac- 
count of advice on alternative routes. Avoid crossing 
land where stalking is taking place. Stalking does not 
normally take place on Sundays.” The sections in 
bold have been trimmed out of the Chesthill version. 
Note that Chesthill isn’t part of the Hillphones service. 

The leaflet’s section on “Responsible Behaviour by 


The Chesthill version is this: “Tell people about where 
stalking is taking place (by using signs and information 
boards, leaflets, telephone and web) to give on the 
day information on stalking and alternative routes.” But 


| what the Code actually says is this: “Tell people about 


where stalking is taking place by using a Hillphones 


| service or by using signs and information boards (in 


accordance with this Code) to give on-the-day infor- 
mation on stalking and alternative routes.” 

Subtle but significant differences in both cases. And 
given the lengthy and ultra-meticulous fine-tuning that 
went into getting ali parties to agree on the wording of 


| the Access Code, and given that the Land Reform 
| (Scotland) Act is the law (TAC’s underlining), it doesn’t 


look good when an estate publishes a unilaterally ed- 
ited version. Espe- 
cially as the Chest- 
hill head honcho, 
Alastair Riddell, has 


Did you 


femomber 


+o bfing Your a seat on the Perth 
ot 2 ¢ 
ce and Kinross Out- 
pencil cese’?} door Access Forum. 


He really should 
know beiter. 


The Chesthill leaf- 
let also advises 
walkers to “Have 
the right equip- 
ment, map, GPS, 
Protractor, etc.” 
Protractor??! 


Anew intrusion on Bla Bheinn 


THE FORECAST was for rain by aftemoon, so | set off 
up Bla Bheinn early for a good scramble, accompanied 
by my mate Garry, midfield maestro for Kirkintilloch 
Rob Roy FC. By following a superb basalt dyke intru- 
sion, we made enjoyable progress to the summit and 
could see the poor weather coming in as expected. 
Just time to nip over to the south top, then head 
down and beat the rain. On reaching the lower top we 
walked over to get a view down to Camas Fhionnairigh. 

Immediately | caught sight of a vertical pole protrud- 
ing from the rocks about 30m lower down, and initially 
thought it must have been a flagpole that somebody 
had put up for a laugh. | approached, hoping it wouldn't 
be too heavy to carry down, as | certainly don’t want 
any junk accumulating on the hills. Then | saw a solar 
panel and a plaque, and realised this was no flagpole 
but something more “official”. The plaque read: Prop- 
erty of Skye MRT. Please do not interfere with this 
equipment as you may put lives at risk. Thank You. 

My first thought was that | did not like the 
scaremongering tone of the sign: everyone puts their 
own life at risk by leaving the road and heading up the 
hill. Indeed you could easily argue it is more risky 
driving to the hills in the first place, given the road 
surfaces, encounters with beasts and the driving habits 
of some motorists. 

My second thought was how could the John Muir 
Trust, which owns the land here, have allowed this to 
be installed without any consultation of members (my- 
self included), especially given the good efforts to clear 
Ben Nevis of excess cairns and memorial plaques? 
On enquiring of the JMT about the situation | was as- 
tonished to discover they knew nothing about it. 

The JMT duly contacted the Skye mountain rescue 
team and established that this “radio repeater’ is de- 
signed to improve communications at Loch Coruisk, 
Harta Corrie and Lota Corrie. Having expressed their 
disappointment to the Skye MRT that no permission 
was sought for the installation, it seems that, for now at 
least, the JMT has been backed into a comer in having 
to accept it: “As a responsible landowner it is import- 
ant that JMT takes the appropriate course of action 
which is to accept the current situation and seek future 
alternatives while not compromising the safety of 
SMR [Skye mountain rescue] or the public.” — Doug- 
las Halliday, JMT Land Manager, in an email to the 
writer, 15/11/06. 

Local information suggests that the radio repeater is 
not working properly anyway. Given the purpose of the 
aerial, it is ironic that communications between the 
Skye MRT and the JMT have been poor — but it is 
obviously easier to install something clandestinely with- 
out permission rather than going through a consultation 
process with the JMT, other rescue teams, climbers, 
hillwalkers and other outdoor enthusiasts. Another irony 
is the sign saying “Property of Skye MRT”, given that 
it is installed without permission on land that is not 
their property. And how long will it be before the thing is 
hit by lightning? Or before the winds and freeze-thaw 
destroy it, and the broken glass needs to be cleaned up 
by somebody? 

The main concem | have is the precedent this sets. 


There are plenty of wild and lonely corries throughout | 


the country which must have communication problems, 
so how long before more of these things are in place? 


Indeed, are more already secreted about the hills? 
The JMT, through no fault of its own, could find itself 
accused of double standards, given its objections — 
correct in my view — to windfarms, unsightly pylons 
and hydro developments. The following is from the 
JMT website (www.jmt.org/policy-wiid-land.asp, sec- 
tion 7.2): 

The protection and where possible the enhancement 
of existing wild land is the primary objective of land 
management on all JMT property; this will be enabled 
| through: 


e@ cooperation with local communities, 
@ minimal intervention, 


@ developing a widely accepted understanding of 
the extent and value of wild land, 


e avoiding the use of machinery or introduction of 
artificial intrusions, 


e@ removing derelict fencing and other redundant 
non-archaeological structures 


@ enhancing natural habitats through sensitive 
grazing management, 


e minimising the potential aesthetic intrusion of exist- 
ing pathways, 
®@ avoiding the direct promotion of any particular area. 


Whilst | am not comfortable criticising the Skye 

MRT, whose volunteer members readily and selflessly 
| go to the aid of others, perhaps the team’s leader- 
ship needs to reflect on the apparently unilateral ac- 
tion undertaken in this instance if they are to avoid 
bringing themselves into disrepute. Has the workload of 
the team increased to the extent that the Bla Bheinn 
; aerial is now considered vital? If so, then a case 
| should surely have been presented to justify it, backed 
by statistics of the frequency of rescues in the 
“blackspot”. What about using the satellites orbiting 
| the planet? How has the rescue team managed with- 
out it all these years? How do other teams — and 
the Mountaineering Council of Scotland — feel about 
this situation? There are plenty of questions to be 
asked and implications to be thought about. 

| believe the only intrusions on Bla Bheinn should 
be the natural dykes and cone sheets associated with 
the Cuillin pluton. It will be good to get all the different 
viewpoints into the open on this matter. 


Eddie Lynch 
Ed. — The Skye MRT and the JMT will be invited to 
respond in TAC71. 
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ANDREW GREIG has received critical praise of late for 
his fiction (In Another Light was Scottish Book of the 
Year 2004) and non-fiction (Preferred Lies, the only 
book about golf I am ever likely to read). New & Selected 
Poems is a timely reminder that he is first and foremost a 
poet, and one who has made a significant contribution to 
mountaineering literature from his first major collection, 
Men on Ice (1977), right up to the present day. 

The physical landscape that Men on Ice inhabits is in- 
spired by climbing literature and the then-current 1975 Ever- 
est South West Face expedition, but the poem-cycle is 
about mountains in the same way that The Rime of the An- 
cient Mariner is about boats. Greig’s real interest in the 
mountain environment is as a neo-romantic setting in 
which emotions are heightened and the body and mind put 
to the test. Climbing is a metaphor for the human condition: 


...1 gathered... 

that life was made of ice 

that life was perpendicular 

that the years become vertiginous 


The main characters (Grimpeur, who symbolises the intellect; 
Axe-man, the physical; and Poet, the emotions) may be seen 
as facets of Dougal Haston (the work’s dedicatee), or the 
author, or Everyhuman. They are joined by a fourth, Captain 
Zen, who acts as a bodhisattva figure, pointing the way to 
some sort of enlightenment and transcendence: 

on in pain and hope and joy I go 

until I love but do not linger on 

each footstep in the snow. 


Men on Ice was noticed not just in the rarified world of liter- 
ary criticism, but also in the Clachaig and other haunts of the 


climbing fraternity — the legend is that it became a cult 
read, though what the average crag-rat made of this post- 
modem mélange of Beat poetry and metaphysics is a moot 
point. It obviously worked on a literal as well as a figurative 
level for some, as Greig was later invited to join Mal Duff’s 
Mustagh Tower expedition on the strength of it: a life/art 
confusion akin to expecting Herman Melville to be handy 
with a harpoon. 

Out of the shambolic but ultimately successful Mustagh 
trip came Summit Fever (1985), still by a distance the best- 
written expedition book of recent times. The Himalayan expe- 
rience also inspired a number of the poems in the 1990 collec- 
tion The Order of the Day. These more accessible lyric poems 
reflect on Greig’s experiences both as a climber in the moun- 
tain environment, and a westerner in the third world: 
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and we believe 


the true scale of things 
is the entire mountain 
hung mirrored in our shades... 


In this poem, Back Again, the arrogance of the climbing 
tourist is mocked with gentle irony, whereas Interlude on 
Mustagh Tower recognises the power of the elements to 
determine success and failure, life and death: 


Men on ice, going nowhere and laughing 

at everything we cannot see but know 

is there — among the cloud, on the Col, 

a hand of some sort is tightening our screws. 


Greig returned to the “long poem” form with 1994’s Western 
Swing, a dazzling 100-page Ginsberg-meets-MacDiarmid 
mock quest epic, in which a tartan penknife stands in for the 
Holy Grail. A sort-of sequel to Mfen on Ice, it is the better 
work for being rooted in the poet’s own recent travel experi- 
ences. The original characters return under different names, 
their spiritual guide now being a Heretical Buddha, so called 
because, for all that a Buddhist sensibility suffuses this work, 
Greig’s worldview is unable to accept that religion’s funda- 
mental teaching on the need to extinguish desire: 


Desire... gets things done, 
gets the book writ, the bairns born, 
tugs us up the big hill... 


Indeed Greig’s imagery is often more Presbyterian than Bud- 
dhist. In what is a quintessential image for all Scottish over- 
forties, he describes a winter journey to Glen Coe: 


This salted road’s a black tawse 
whacked down on Rannoch Moor. 


The Quest takes in Tibet, Nepal and North Africa, but the 
search through the third world is always for Scotland, “my 
sweet, ailing country”. In the Atlas Mountains, a gun-toting 
Berber tells the Scottish tourists: 


Ours too is a small country, 
our football team also loses. 
One day we shall win, Inshallah. 


In the vatic way of poetry, these lines were written four 
years before Morocco gubbed Scotland three-nil in the 
World Cup, relegating us to the third world, at least in 
footballing terms. 

This Life, This Life concludes with selections from the 
lyrical verse of Jnto You (2001), the collection published 
after Greig’s near-fatal brain illness, and a handful of new 


, poems. One of the best of these is his apologia, This Pil- 


grimage, a brutally honest (and funny) survey of a life lived, 
in which he celebrates: 

Days you spent in your country’s hills 

From Bla Bheinn to Conival 

In sun and wind and sleet and snow: 

Ice and judgement, joy and mortal terror... 


It’s no accident that these are the same metaphysical con- 
cers that informed Men on Ice thirty years earlier; but ex- 
perience has perhaps taught Greig that Mal Duff was right 
enough: that body, mind and emotions can be tested and 
transcended by the hills in both a figurative and a literal 
sense. 


and two poems from elsewhere... 


Dear TAC, 


Mick Furey’s reference to “killer sheep” 
coming south (TAC69 p16) is not far 
off the mark, although the apparent 
victim this time was rather unusual. In 
the summer of 2006, a friend and ex- 
perienced outdoor type spent a couple 
of days on the Pennine Way, support- 
ing two local students who were walk- 
ing the trail. He left his car, a new Mini 
Cooper, parked outside the Tan Hill 
Inn, high and remote on the North Pen- 
nines east of Kirkby Stephen (at 
1,732ft above sea level it's reputedly 
the highest pub in Britain). At the end 
of the day he returned to find his car 
covered in smal! but quite noticeable 
dents and scratches. They were all 
the way round the car and all at about 
waist height. Every panel was dented, 
and on the driver's side the bodywork 
was especially battered. 

Puzzled and understandably upset, 
he drove off, his shiny, racing green 
Mini looking considerably worse for 
wear. He didn’t have time to do any- 
thing about the damage, because less 
than a week later he was in Kirk Yet- 
holm, to meet the two walkers at the 
northern end of the Pennine Way. 
While waiting in the Border Hotel, en- 
joying a slow pint, he was astonished 
to overhear two other Pennine Way 
walkers discussing the current talk of 
the trail — an episode of “ram-raiding” 
at Tan Hill a few days earlier. Accord- 
ing to the men, a notorious and evi- 
dently fearsome sheep is said to in- 
habit the moors around Tan Hill, and 
every now and then it takes exception 
to a parked car. Presumably the ram 
sees its reflection in the shiny body- 
work, and then, supposing it to be a 


rival, begins butting the vehicle with 
all its might. The shiny, racing green 
Mini Cooper didn't stand a chance. 
As you can imagine, the episode 
led to considerable leg-pulling back 
home, not least because it was a 
company car (the chap in question 
is high up in the YHA) and the repair 
bill ran to over £2,500! (Hard luck 
and all that, but at risk of asking an 
obvious question, how come the 
YHA — which used to ban walkers 
who turned up with anything fancier 
than a bicycle — now run to com- 
pany cars? — Ed.) The insurance 
people were understandably a little 
bewildered, but they did eventually 
pay up and the car was repaired. It 
will be interesting to see whether the 
fine print of future insurance polli- 
cies is amended to cover acts of ag- 
gressive sheep alongside acts of 
God, as well as storms, tempests 
and other routine outdoor hazards. 


Yours, Andrew McCloy 
Sheep country, Derbyshire 


Ed. — Ona visit to Barra some years 
ago | was told that certain sheep 
there also did this — perhaps not 
headbutting the cars, but certainly 
rubbing up against them in a sug- 
gestive manner. The locals either 
closed a gate across their driveway 
or, more often, ran battered old cars 
rather than shiny new ones. 


Falling 


oh, bounce the bloody bounce, 
spin in flat dance, 

slap rock, give hair, 

it's nearly as bad as drowning 


oh, bounce the bloody bounce, 
how to stop the flailing 

crack skull, share flesh, 

it's almost final, like drowning 


oh, bounce the bloody — no, 


it's nothing at all like drowning, 
but bounce but bounce 
until heather enough tangles 
compasslost limbs 

stops last crag 

drag down, 


rocks blood absurd flickers 
alive bumwet — still a- 
live 

before shock 

breaks past survival, 
burrowing earth 

fingers terrored to root 
panic sucking moss, grit, 
without air. 


Dear TAC, 


| read with some amusement the 
evidence of the official status of the 
TGO Challenge. (TAC69 pp10—12.) In 
1987 we walked across Scotland a 
fortnight behind the vetted ones, and 
were told by the proprietor of the 
Monadhliath Hotel that he believed 
there were two freelance crossings for 
every one booked in. 

Years later, | was given a very strong 
ticking off in an internet forum for the 
irresponsible behaviour of making a 
“pirate” crossing. It was sincerely be- 
lieved that you could only walk that 
way with official sanction, with your 
route checked so that you didn't com- 
mit some heinous planning error, like 
rely on some long-lost bridge, or camp 
in Balmoral Forest. Maybe the concept 
of a coast-to-coast walk is a register- 
ed trademark, like Munro’s Tables®. 

Have other independent stravaigers 
experienced similar comments? 


Yours, 
Richard (and Frances) Webb 
Edinburgh 


eae a ees oo 
Dear Editor, 


I'm gratified and honoured to be back 
in the “Murdo Munro = Monarch of 
the Glen” cartoon (TAC69 p9), particu- 
larly as you've spelt my name correct- 
ly. However, | wish to point out that 
I've more hair than the character de- 
picted and am much better looking. | 
admit to having a near-tweed suit and 
a cap which sometimes makes me 
look like an estate factor, but that’s a 
sartorial accident. 

Finally, | don’t Know where you got 
this “bring back the beasties” data. 


Coldsoak, taste of peat, 
voiced pain, no numb, 
laystill, give respite. 

Your hands move me 
gently in case | break, 
voice commands my breathing, 
arm unravels me, 

turning out of earth 

to your cloud-framed face: 
this is how it should be, 
comfort, living. 


Be sure though, 

this thing, different, 

not slow, like cold 

or lungs of sea, 

can stop you 

thus 

leaving nothing to consider. 


Hills have warned: 
what they can do 
they will do; 

next time the bounce 
may be bloodier — 
murder then, 
oramerging? 


Grahaeme Barrasford Young 
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Rain on the Encampment 
(for Dave) 


The week we camped at Achnahaird 

we never saw the sun 

or even, hardly, Coigach; 

justa quick glance at Stac Pollaidh, 

Cul Mor, 

one early moming. 

Then the rain came, and they were gone. 
We never sawhills again 


but we heard them 

all through the day and night, 
lying in sleeping bags 

listening, 

as we were sleeping, 

smoking, drinking endless tea. 
The drumming of rain on the tent, 
the endless running drain 


of rain; then more and more rain. 
Likewise on Cul Mor, Stac Pollaidh, 
Canisp, Suilven 
and down the long ridge of Quinag 
leaking; 
on and on 
on Ben Mor Coigach’s 
big marquee. 
Donald Mackay 


xoqu| Aubuy ay 


I'm not in favour of bringing back the 
wolf, reindeer or lynx. | am in favour of 
bringing back the mastodon and the 
sabre-toothed tiger, trained to savage 
all who take seriously the hill catego- 
ries of Grahams and Marilyns. Bag- 
gers of Munros, Corbetts and Donalds 
- should, of course, have immunity. 


Yours sincerely, 
Rennie McOwan, Stirling 


Ed. — A sabre-toothed tiger is often 
to be seen in the vicinity of TAC Tow- 
ers — in fact she's asleep on a chair 
as | type this, having recently done 
battle with a vole. Re misspelt names 


ta The hill to be climbed from an “initially significant poetic 
starting-point” during 2007 could be any of Scafell, Hard 
Knott and Harter Fell, each of which can be readily tackled 
from Wha House Farm (NY200007 on Landranger 89). This 
year is the centenary of the birth of Wystan Hugh Auden, Mr 
Wha himself. If you do go for a walk from Wha, try to go on 
a day when “the sun shone / As it had to”. 

It’s just a pity that another notable 2007 centenarian, 
Alfred Wainwright, didn’t have Herbert or Horace as a 
middle name, as he’d have been Wha backwards. 


tb There are two answers for the location of OS bench- 
mark $8325. One point for the real-world answer: on the 
summit of Carn Fadryn, a rather nice 371m Marilyn on the 
Lleyn peninsula in Wales. And another point for the smartarse 
virtual answer: at en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Trig_point, where 
it's the sample benchmark on the Wikipedia trig point page. 


tc Everest Aconcagua Mount McKinley Kilimanjaro Crist- 
obal Colon Mount Logan Pico de Orizaba Vinson. The 
three blanks (shown in bold here) are in Colombia, Canada 
and Mexico respectively and are numbers 5, 6 and 7 in the 
list of the world’s relatively high peaks. See www. 
peaklist.org/WWlists/WorldTop50.html The natura! col 
between Aconcagua and Denali is in Nicaragua, although 
the Panama Canal is cut lower. 


4d K2 Shkhara Mount Kenya Mount Cook Torre Egger. 
The two blanks (again shown in bold here) are in Georgia 
and Argentina and are the European and South American 
components in a list, in height order, of the hardest summits 
on each continent. (Source: Climbing magazine.) 


te The BBC, a western peninsula and any of several same- 
name rivers are connected in that developers Applecross/ 
Esk have been lined up as the “preferred purchaser” (for 
£18m) of the BBC's 5.3 acre Queen Margaret Drive site in 
Glasgow, once the corporation moves to its new home at 
Pacific Quay in sunny Govan. 


4 The REM album title that comprises the entire text on a 
sign at the foot of the main path to a Munro is Up. The sign, 
complete with an arrow, is at Dhiseig, where the Ben More 
Mull path leaves the initial track. No points for trying Green, as 
-_in Green Well of Scotland, and if there is indeed a sign some- 

‘where that says “Access to this hill is automatic for the peo- 
ple’, then no one at TAC has yet been abie to find it. 


There were ten deliberate mistakes in Chris Tyler's drawing 
of an everyday scene on the Cuillin: 2a The knot is a granny 
knot. 2b The two rainbows overlap each other, which is im- 


in the Murdo cartoon, there's a long 
and honourable tradition of this. A 
flick through various back issues in- 
dicates that the Highland toffee mag- 
nate is in esteemed company: Tizo’s 
(sic, TAC1), Archie McPerson and 
Muriel Grape (sic, TAC2), John Ridge- 
way (sic, passim), Cameron McPish/ 
MacPish (sic, passim), Carol Vorder- 
mann (sic, TAC46), Ben Lawyers 
(sic, TAC52), Jack Vetriano (sic, 
TAC62), Gerry Akroyd (sic, TAC66) 
and Armaggedonish and Ordinance 
Survey (sic, TAC70). Who can say 
just how many or how few of these 
were intentional? 
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4... and assorted o 


Dear TAC, 


Mick Harney (TAC69 p17) must be a 
man of iron will. | have never managed 
to get a Stanforth’s pie more than 20 
yards from the shop before feeling 
compelled to sink my teeth into it. 

In a similar if less gastronomically 
sound vein, and in an ultimately fu- 
tile attempt to appear wacky, | once 
produced a Big Mac for lunch on the 
Aonach Eagach. Absolutely revoiting. 


Yours, Rob Clow, Lancaster 
eee 
Dear TAC, 


Walking along the Campsie Dene road 


possible. 2c Am Basteir should be visible between Sgurr 
nan Gillean and Bruach na Frithe. 2d None of the cigarettes 
in the picture is lit, except the one behind the lead climber’s 
ear. 2e The bone protruding from the fallen climber's leg is 
a humerus, not a femur. 2f The second exploding sheep has 
three kidneys. 29 The nun standing guard (left of picture) is 
wearing an engagement ring. 2h The midges are drawn 
approximately 100 times life-size. 2i One of the deliberate 
mistakes is missing. 


3 Cheeky Boys... 


Cameron McNeish. 3c Cameron 
Cameron McNeish. 


3a Cameron McNeish. 
McNeish. $d Lembit Opik. 


4a The suave gunman whose Scots—Swiss parents died in a 
climbing accident is James Bond. An obituary notice for 
Andrew Bond and Monique Delacroix appears in You Only 
Live Twice. 


4b 23 days, 19 hours and 31 minutes was the time taken by 
Jake Meyer to visit the highpoints of all 48 contiguous 
states of the USA. Meyer (a kind of hybrid of Charlie Camp- 
bell and Andrew Tibbetts, with high-altitude skills thrown in) 
beat Ben Jones’ previous record by almost six days. See 
en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Jake_Meyer 


4c Professor Sir Fred Hoyle and Professor lan Hughes were 


“connected by a professional interest in astrophysics, and 


by having completed the Munros. The astronomer and 
writer Hoyle (1915-2001) completed on Blaven, 23/10/80. He 
remains an unlisted Munroist, although he did mention it to 
the SMC in a letter dated 22/10/98 now lodged in the SMC 
archive in the National Library of Scotland. The letter names 
the completion hill but doesn't give the date — this appears 
in Hoyle’s 1994 book Home is where the wind blows. Hoyle 
had been on Munros-minus-one for over nine years, his pen- 
ultimate ascent having been the Inverlael Beinn Dearg in 
September 1971. His first Munro seems to have been Mor- 
uisg, in April 1965, so he rattled round most of them pretty 
quickly. (Thanks to David Purchase for additional research.) 

Emeritus Professor of Physics and Astronomy at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, Hughes (1930-2003) completed along 
with his wife Isobel on Ben Alder, 22/6/85. He is no.398 in the 
published list, Isobel is no.397. 


4d And as to the geographical significance of the last king 


of Poland... Stanislaw August Poniatowski, 1732-1798, was 
the monarch in question (Forest Whitaker is unlikely to play him 
in a movie), who reigned from 1764 until abdication in 1795. 
The “exact centre of the northern half of the western hemi- 
sphere’, 45°N, 90°W, is the settlement of Poniatowski, named 
after the king, in Marathon County, Wisconsin, USA. A mark- 
er indicates the spot at 5651 Meridian Road, exactly half- 
way between the North Pole and the equator and a quarter of 
the way round the globe from Greenwich. See americasroof. 
com/45x90.shtml (The Ed is pleased to see that Marathon 
County also includes a small town named Hewitt.) 


Thanks to all who entered. Congratulations to Stephen 
Bricklow of Dorchester, who won by a narrow margin. 


in the direction of Dumgoyne on 6 
January, | glanced up at the great 
Campsie escarpment on my right. All 
did not seem as it should be, scenery- 
wise. An enormous mud-and-rock 
avalanche had taken place quite re- 
cently, during a period of prolonged 
heavy rain accompanied by strong 
winds some weeks before. 

Of course | decided to investigate. 
Just as you pass Campsie Dene House 
it is possible to get access to the hill- 
side by going through a metal gate on 
the right. This leads to a vehicle track 
going directly uphill. The route allowed 
me to reach the base of the landslide 
fairly easily. | followed the slide all the 
way up to the base of the cliffs below 
“Black Craig" (Slackdhu), and estimat- 
ed that the slide was over Yekm long 
and about 4km wide. Throughout most 
of its length it was a mass of earth, 
rocks and mud, with tufts of vegetation 
having been swept along on top of the 
chaotic surface. Most of the material 
was frozen and quite stable, but in 
some sections flowing streams could 
be heard coursing underneath the de- 
bris. At the base of the escarpment | 
could hear stones falling, a sound no 
doubt familiar to those who have 
climbed Foinaven. The surface of the 
landslide, especially near the top, car- 
ried boulders half the size of a small 
car, and it was riven with deep fissures, 
discouraging any notion of attempting 
to stumble across to the other side. 

To give some idea of the scale of this 
landslide, it can be readily seen from 
the M77 when heading towards Glas- 
gow and not far from East Kilbride if 
you know where to look. Campsie 
landslides and rotational slips are fairly 
common, but this one is enormous. It 
almost reaches down to the pipe track 
road. Check it out. 


Yours, Bryan Cromwell, East Kilbride 


Ed, — Thanks also to Graham Benny 
for reporting this. “There has been a 
huge landslip under Slackdhu,” he 
writes, “where an 80-metre wide by 
20-metre high chunk of the cliff-bottom 
around NS557811 has collapsed and 
formed a mud-and-rock flow about 400 
metres long and 200 metres across at 
the widest point. Quite spectacular — 
looks like one of these volcanic-erup- 
tion images you see on the news. Glad 
| was not about when it happened, 
probably 13-14 December, but prob- 
ably a few sheep got caught out.” 


Ra tae ee eee 
Dear TAC, 


Another great read with TAC69. | enjoy- 
ed the great mountain pictures on 
Stuart and Karla’s website. (Ha — you 
and about 17,000 other readers — 
Ed.) Good to see our esteemed Editor 
back in the nationals with his com- 
ments on Munrobagging in the Sunday 


Times on 28 January. Visitors to 
Deeside will be relieved to hear that 
| have replaced the display of old 
TAC covers in the Keiloch toilet after 
light fingers removed the last lot. 
They are now under armed guard. 
Sadly, you cannot now purchase 
TAC locally, following the demise of 
Lochnagar Leisure in Ballater. Per- 
haps we can persuade the new own- 
er of the Braemar pharmacy/news- 
agent to stock TAC? Over to you, Ed! 


Yours, Simon Blackett 
Factor, Invercauld Estate 


Ed. — Sadly the Sunday Murdoch 
gig didn’t pay any bills — it was just 
a quotes-over-the-phone job. Re 
Stuart and Karla’s in-the-scud site, 
www.nakedmunros.com, good to 
see this functioning again — for a 
few days it linked to a dodgy phone- 
sex site, presumably because S+K 
had forgotten to pay their ISP bill. 
Also good to see the TAC toilets are 
back in action. The scummy thieves 
should be locked up in Craiginches, 
Cornton Vale or even Guantadn- 
amo. Re TAC availability within 
range of Braemar, Hilltrek down at 
Aboyne is quite handy, and Munros 
over at Pitlochry isn’t a million miles 
away, either. Getting the Braemar 
pharmacy to stock it does sound a 
good idea, though — readers could 
get their fix of dodgy hill-jokes and 
drugs at the same one-stop shop. 
(Speaking of which, where the hell 
are you, Dr McSharkie?) 


BSL cea Nec 
Dear TAC, 


Since when did a hat, a rucksack 
on your back and tackety boots 
and socks qualify as nudism? How 
about exhibitionism? 


Yours, Willy Slavin, Glasgow 


Ed. — TAC has challenged Stuart 
and Karla to post a “winter skills” 
photo onsite of them wearing noth- 
ing but boots and crampons and 
wielding a couple of axes... 


ae ee ee 
Dear TAC, 


The news that Rosemary Bank (RB) 
should replace Ben Nevis (BN) as 
the UK's highest peak is interesting, 
but the logic is seriously flawed. (See 
TAC69 p19.) If the height of RB has 
been measured from the lowest/ 
deepest point in the Rockall Trough, 
then BN and all other terrestrial hills 
should also be measured from that 
same point. It is just a different dat- 
um to the one we currently use. 
Thus, the true height of BN is the 
height of RB (1900m) + the depth of 
water covering RB (c305m | think) + 
the OS height of BN (1344m) = 
3549m. If there is a lower/deeper 
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point in UK waters, then both RB and 
BN will be correspondingly higher, but 
RB remains a submarine pimple. 


A submarine pimple 


| would also like to claim the first as- 
cent of Rosemary Bank. She was in my 
class at primary school and one day 
helped me climb over a wall. In doing 
so | had to place my foot on her head! 


Yours, Peter Wilson, Portstewart 


PS — | also see that the Lake District 
has a new 3000ft summit and a new 
lake. According to Miss Potter (Beatrix, 
not Harry's sister), Ben Lomond and 
Loch Lomond seem to have moved 
south. How many other Misplaced 
Movie Mountains can you name? 


Ed. — See David McVey, TAC16 pé. 
EES Sear eae es 
Dear TAC, 


Thanks for the kindly mention in TAC69 
(p20). Incidentally, re Alison Fox’s ob- 
servation about Munro dates (p16), my 
birthday is 28 April, or 28/4. Coinci- 
dence? | think not. Obviously the 
SMC had to find an extra seven Mun- 
ros when word of this reached them. 
On top of that, | was the same age 
when completing as Hugh Munro was 
when the tables were published. Not 
only that, but | spent some 284 hours 
(plus a handful of minutes) on the 
mountains in 2006, a coincidence that 
only required a couple of hours of ut- 
terly miserable walking on Hogmanay. 


Regards, 
Roderick Manson, Blairgowrie 


Ed. — You need to get out less. 
aa ae eS 
Dear TAC, 


| have been in shock since the arrival 
of TAC69, and only now feel calm 
enough to put cursor to screen! Verily, 
| feel my mouse tremble 'neath my 
hand. (That's nothing. | once got jam 
on my joystick. — Ed.) 

After feverishly opening the enve- 
lope and eagerly paging through the 
enclosed — then paging through it 
again with more care in case | had 
missed something — my heart sank . 
to the nether regions of my gaiters! 
Which | can assure you is pretty low. 
Only sphagnum moss is lower. 

| was left with a queasy sensation in 
the pit of my stomach and a bitter © 
almondy taste in the mouth: search as 
| might, there was no sign of the much ~~ 
anticipated TAC quiz. 


While the previous year | could ap- 
© preciate that a moratorium was in or- 

_ der for the quiz, two years without one 
_is unforgivable. Even the whaling 
_ moratorium is ending thanks to our 
Japanese and Danish brethren. (| am 
, in no way endorsing the whaling ac- 


cS tivities of those bloodthirsty crazies 


* from the aforementioned states.) 

What was | to do over the winter 
months? Have you thought of all the 
_ misery caused to hardcore quiz en- 
> trants? Those long nights will have 
~ seemed even longer without the faint 
glimmer of finishing the quiz! 

Is there any chance of it ever return- 
ing? | think we should be told. Has 
Rupert Murdoch taken over TAC Tow- 
ers and decreed otherwise? Was the 
quiz deemed subversive by Presi- 
dent Tony B Liar? Or is there a more 
sinister reason? 


All the best, Wolf Gruellich, Edinburgh 


Ed. — Your copy of TAC69 must have 
had pages missing. The quiz answers 
are on page 18 of this issue. 


ESSE DARED Sea OR NOOSE 
Dear TAC, 


To reduce the number of Munroists 
(TAC69 p13), might | suggest that the 
complete/compleate/compleat 
Munroist is one who has climbed the 
Munros, Tops, deleted Tops and “any- 
thing that might ever get into Munro's 
Tables”. My first round of the above 
was completed in 1980 and took about 
six years. A second round of the 
above was completed in 2002. | am 
now working on a third round and 
hope to achieve it before | am 80! 
(Don't forget to include the Furths.) 
Passing climbers were amused to 
see my brother David arrive on top of 
the In Pinn in caving wellies (with fin 
shin guards). However they were most 
impressed when we got out rappel 
racks for the double-rope descent. For 
cavers who descended Hurricane 
Shaft in the Gouffre Berger and had 
been to the bottom of Gouffre de la 
Pierre Saint-Martin, the descent of the 
In Pinn held no terrors. Perhaps the 
only In Pinn ascents that count should 
be those in wellies, hobnails, clinker 
nails or tricouni nails. | liked my tricou- 
nis because gangs of walkers would 


dive for the ditch to make way. It was 
like Moses parting the Red Sea. 


Cheers, Alan L Brook, Leeds 


Ed. — There's a photograph of Alan 
Brook’s Corbett completion, on 
Brown Cow Hill with various cows in 
attendance, at www.smc.org.uk/ 
Munros/Compleatists.php 71D=225 


roe a eee ee 
Dear TAC, 


| always thought that the path im- 
provements up to the col on the 
Lochnagar track were well done: 
they limited the path width, stopped 
the erosion gullies, removed the hor- 
rible mudbaths and in time merged 
into the heather. But now a huge 
stone slab walkway has appeared 
all the way across the col, turning 
into a staircase of chunky blocks 
right up to the Cuidhe Crom ridge. 
Then there’s a line of scrubby new 
cairns leading to another stairway of 
big granite blocks on Cac Carn Mor. 

It really is a fantastic construction, 
very impressive, a big quality job, 
and maybe it will help the eroding 
hillsides. But is it in keeping with 
the hill? Not at all, it's way over the 
top, a perfect example of well- 
meaning improvement gone out of 
control. It reminds me of similar 
vehicle tracks built high in the Ital- 
ian Alps before world war two for 
war games on mountain passes. 

Anyone involved with path build- 
ing and restoration should go and 
take a look at how overdevelopment 
can turn a wild place into a tourist 
walk. And Lochnagar, with its great 
craggy corrie, should remain a bit 
wild. If they have to build something, 
my vote is for a small traditional 
stone bridge to replace the ford on 
the lower path. That would be a use- 
ful addition to save wet feet when 
the burn is in spate. 


Yours, Stirling Marshall, Strachan 


Ea See ee a ee 
Dear TAC, 


| do not wish to turn the Angry Inbox 
into a Lonely Hearts column (al- 
though unless you speak Lithuanian, 
| suspect Hearts is a rather lonely 
place just now), but | wonder if there 
is anyone out there able to help me. 
|am an experienced and very enthu- 
siastic hillwalker in my early 50s. | 
completed the Munros in 2001, the 
Munro Tops in 2002 and the Corbetts 
in 2006. | am now trying to finish the 
Corbett Tops and have just over 100 
left. Apart from a few sponsored ab- 
seils, the only time | have been ona 
rope was on the In Pinn, although I'm 
a reasonably competent scrambler. 
If | believe the SMC Skye Scram- 
bles book, some of the Skye Corbett 
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Tops — Clach Glas and the Central 
Cuillin around Sgurr a’Mhadaidh and 
Bidein Druim nam Ramh — are Mod- 
erate or Difficult climbs and thus be- 
yond what | would be comfortable at- 
tempting alone. Would any reader be 
willing to lead me on such expeditions? 
| am staying near Garve until August, 
so someone living between Inverness 
and Skye would be ideal in terms of 
being able to go at short notice when 
weather conditions were favourable. | 
would be happy to provide transport 
and also to foot the bill for an evening 
meal and a few drinks. If things went 
well, we could extend to some of the dif- 
ficult Graham Tops of Skye and Apple- 
cross, Grahams and then Graham Tops 
being my objective after Corbett Tops. 

Please can anyone interested email 
me on andrew.hyams @virgin.net 
and | will arrange to meet you for a 
“getting acquainted” beer. 


Thank you, 
Andy Hyams, Garve 


Pisses re A Re Hae a EEO Se 
Dear TAC, 


| recently sighted a Bricklehampton 
Millennium Mug! For folks who may 
have forgotten, Bricklehampton is 
14:14. For those new to TAC, that 
means 14 letters long and no letters 
repeated. (See TAC22 p15.) David and 
| have a friend whose parents live in 
the aforementioned Worcestershire vil- 
lage, and said friend has two such 
mugs which feature the house of his 
parents along with the church etc. He 
suspects the mugs are still available, so 
| have asked for one. (Put me down 
for one too, please — Ed.) What ex- 
citement! I'll have to retreat to the hills 
to steady my nerves. 


Best wishes, 
Barbara Jones, Guildford 


RE ES irr a DS Se 
Dear TAC, 


Re Kevin Murtagh’s nocturnal experi- 
ences on the summit of Snowdon 
(TAC69 p17), in August 1972 | arrived 
there just before dawn, after an enjoy- 
able moonlit ascent via Lliwedd. Below 
us, thanks to a temperature inversion, 
a vast sea of cloud covered the whole 
of North Wales, with the surrounding 
summits standing out like dark islands. 
To add to our delight, after a short cold 
wait, we were treated to one of the 
most colourful and spectacular sun- 
rises | have ever experienced. Mean- 
while, a bleary-eyed character emerged 
from the cafe, presumably an employ- 
ee, and joined us. Looking around in 
astonishment, he simply commented 
“It's just like f—ing Tolkien!”, before 
shuffling back to resume his slumbers, 
while we continued our traverse over 
Crib Goch, looking forward to breakfast. 


Yours, Dave Broadhead, Muir of Ord 


